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GEORGE NIXON BRIGGS. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Tue late Governor Briggs had a predom- 
inance of the vital temperament, which gave 
a healthy constitution and a free supply of 
blood to the brain, and in his earlier days he 
had a fresh, almost florid countenance. He 
was a man of warmth, earnestness, and zeal, 
but these elements were tempered by pru- 
dence and by a harmonious balance of body 
and mind. As a speaker he was earnest, and 
often pathetic, but he never lost the command | 
of himself or his subject. 

His forehead was largely developed, indi- 
eating a strong and practical understanding. 
He had a good memory of facts, and could al- 
ways command his knowledge when he most 
needed it. He had an excellent knowledge of | 
character, understood mind and motive well, | 
and knew how to adapt himself to the people | 









in such a way as to call out from them that 
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PORTRAIT OF EX.-GOV. GEORGE N. BRIGGS. 





which was good, and to suppress and check 
their opposing elements. He had a large de- 
velopment of Benevolence ; the portrait shows 
it, but the head itself indicated it still more 
distinctly. The great height of the head 
from the root of the nose indicates Benevo- 


| lence, and as we trace backward to the middle 


of the tophead, we find Veneration to be large. 











He was profoundly 
religious and philan- 
thropical had a strong 
desire to worship, 
and to do good to 
God’s creatures. 

His Self-Esteem 
was rather low, and 
the dignity which he 
was able to evince 
arose more from mo- 
ral uprightness and 
intellectual compre- 
hension of his true 
position than from 
any feeling of arro- 
gance and personal 
pride. He was plain 
in his manners, sim- 
ple in his dress, open 
and direct in his style 
of expression, and 
always able to im- 
press people and 
meet them with that 
strong, friendly spirit 
which so distinguish- 
ed his character. Few 
men have lived to ac- 
complish so much as 
he, and been able to 
— do it with so little op- 
position ; and few men who have taken so bold 
astand as he on the side of justice and human- 
ity have lived and died with so few enemies. 
The organs in the side-head were not large, 
indicating frankness and an amiable temper. 
His desire for property was not very strong; 
still, through economy and uncompromising 
temperance, he was able, even in Washington, 
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to save the greater proportion of his salary, | in early education, his natural acuteness, log- 
ical powers, industry, and prepossessing man- | 


which laid the foundation of a considerable 
property. It was said of him. during his twelve 
years’ residence as a member of Congress, 
that the dissipations of Washington society 
never reached him. An energetic and efficient 
Temperance advocate, he let his light shine, 
and in the midst of temptation, before which so 
many strong men fall, he maintained his in- 
tegrity, and retired from that hot-bed of vice 
and dissipation untarnished. His head shows 
the friend, the honest man, the Christian, 
philanthropist, and the thinker, and from such 
a head we have a right to expect a characier 
His 
native State never had a purer patriot, a more 
upright man, a more patriotic executive, or a 
more unsullied judge. 


almost, if not quite, without blemish. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


George Nixon Briggs was born in the town 
of Adama, in the county of Berkshire, on the 
12th of April, 1796. His father was a black- 
smith, who reared his family by the hard 
labor of his hands. When George was seven 
years old, his father removed from Adams to 
Manchester, in the State of Vermont, where 
he resided two years; from thence he re- 
moved to White Creek, Washington County, 
N. Y., where he resided several years. At 
thirteen years of age George went to learn the 
trade of a hatter, and worked at it for three 
years, though in a very irregular manner, 
being the youngest person in the shop, and 
therefore the general drudge. Returning 
home, he went to an academy one year, which 
constituted his * education,” according to a 
much misapplied term. 

In September, 1813, he returned to his na- 
tive village in Berkshire, with nothing but a 
small trunk, slung on his back, containing his 
scanty stock of clothing. He soon entered 
the law office of Mr. Washburn, in Adams, 
and began the study of his chosen profession. 
He remained there one year, when he re- 
moved to Lanesboro’, in the same county, and 
studied laborivusly at his profession for four 
years, at the end of which time he was con- 
sidered qualified to commence practice as a 
lawyer in the courts; and accordingly, in 
October, 1818, he was admitted to the bar of 
the Common Pleas. At this time he was 
twenty-two years old, and had been married 
six months before the completion of his studies. 

After having been admitted to the bar, he 
removed from Lanesboro’ to his native town 
of Adams, where he put out his sign and 
opened an office. He remained in Adams 
five years, at the end of which time his busi- 
ness was such that he found it would be for 
his advantage to reside at the shire town of the 
county, and accordingly he removed again to 
Lanesboro’, where he lived until the spring of 
1842, when he removed to Pittsfield, where he 
lived till his death. In spite of his deficiencies 





ners gave him an extensive law practice, and a 
high reputation in the profession. 

In 1830 he was elected to Congress, and 
took his seat in the House of Representatives 
in December, 1831. 
years of age when he entered Congress. 
Although at that time Berkshire was generally 
regarded as a close district, such was the per- 
sonal popularity of Mr. Briggs, and the satis- 
faction felt with his services, that he was con- 
tinued in his seat through six Congressional 
terms, until, in 1843, he was called to the 


gubernatorial chair of Massachusetts. 
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He was but thirty-four | 


No 


man was more respected and esteemed in | 
Washington, though he carried thither the | 
sternest moral and religious principles of his | 


He 
time Chairman of the Post Office Committee, 
and did much for the cause of cheap postage. 
He was reputed to be one of the best pre- 
siding officers in the House, and was fre- 


New England nurture. 


was for some | 


quently called to the chair while the House 


sat in committee of the whole. 


He was chosen Governor of the Common- 
wealth in 1843, and was re-elected every year 
till 1851. He brought to the administration of 
this office the same broad and conscientious 
views, careful habits, untiring activity, and 
genial deportment which had marked his 
whole public career. He was eminently suc- 
cessful, and it would take more room than we 


have to spare to enumerate all the useful | 
measures with which he was identified, and of | 


which we are all reaping the benefits to-day. 
In 1852-53 Mr. Briggs was appointed one of 
the judges of the Court of Common Pleas, 
and continued on the bench uotil the courts 


were changed during the administration of | 


Governor Banks. 


Since his retirement from public life, he had | 


quietly pursued the profession of law at Pitts- | 
field, enjoying to ao eminent degree the confi- | 
dence of all who knew him, and always ready | 
to perform any service to mitigate human suf- | 


fering, or to promote public virtue. He was, 
in the highest sense, a PHILANTHROPIC MAN. 


Every man, no matter where he lived or what | 


his condition, was his Nk1gGHBOR—a man to be 
loved as he would love himself. This inherent 
benevolence of his nature, attempered and 
expanded by the power of genuine Christian 
principle, made his sympathies world-wide, 
while they were, at the same time, as warm 
and as active in his family, in his neighborhood, 
and in his church, as thougb no broader sphere 
was embraced within their mission of love; 
and the suffering whicli was near by was not 
permitted to shut up his heart against that 
which was far off. 


Gov. Briggs was elected President of the 
Missionary Union, the largest and most im- 
portant of Baptist organizations, at ‘he Cincin- 
nati annual meeting of 1847. His ability to 





preside well was pre-eminent, and the con- 
sciousness on all sides that this ability was 
combined with the purest integrity, and the 
largest measure of practical good sense, gave 
his decisions the weight of oracles. No man 
ever appealed from them, however much he 
may have regretted that they were not more 
favorable to his side of the question. 

The death of a man whose sterling excel- 
lences have adorned so many conspicuous 
positions, in the State and in the Church, 
through so many years of public service, is in 
every respect a great loss. But the influence 
of such a life as that of George N. Briggs can 
not die. So long as the youngest child that 
knew him lives, his name will live, to illustrate 
how beautiful is inflexible Christian principle, 
when combined with the best of practical 
every-day sense and a perfectly childlike ten- 
derness of heart. 

He died of vo disease, but of a wound in- 
flicted by the accidental discharge of a shot- 
gun, while obeying one of the generous im- 
pulses of his ruling passion. A neighbor's 
family, whose carriage had broken down near 
his residence, needed help; and Gov. Briggs, 
finding that the broken carriage could not be 
made fit for immediate use, hastened to get his 
own, that he might himself convey the unfor- 
tunate family to their home. It was one of 
those acts of kindness in which he delighted, 
But in hastily taking bis overcoat from a closet, 
the gun was in some way made to discharge 
itself in his face and neck, fearfully lacerating 
both, and producing death. How inscrutable 
is the fact that such a man should come to his 
end at such a time and in such a way! But 
mysterious as the Providevee which ordered 
it might have seemed to him, he acquiesced in 
its wisdom; for when unable to speak a word, 
he wrote ona slate to his agonized wife, “ Ir 
HAS COME; BE STILL AND KNOW THAT I Am 


Gop!” He received the injury September 
jury Pp 


4th, 1861, and lingered till the 12th, when 
death relieved him from his sufferings. 


_—_—_———- <> 


A PRODUCTIVE LIFE. 


PART OF A LECTURE TO YOUNG PEOPLE, BY 
REV. J. L. CORNING. 


I sHoULD suppose, in looking over the world, 
that God had constructed a small fraction of 
mankind for beneficent purposes, and the large 
residue for their own selfish ends. To see the 
utter obliviousness of most people in regard to 
the world’s uplifting, one would think that God 
had denied them any faculties suited to this 
high purpose, and had given all missions of 
beneficence to a small committee. Looking at 
great benefactors like Howard and Fry, you 
suppose that they had a certain set of natural 
endowments for doing good which most people 
have not. Now this is no such thing, and I 
believe there are thousands of men and women 
who, if in early life they had set about the cul- 
tivation of those faculties which are most 
available for men’s good, might have had as 
splendid a moral organization, and perhaps, too, 
done as splendid a work as Howard or Fry. 

But this is the radical fault with parental 
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education and self-culture, that they too mach 
jgnore any mental qualities except those which 
pertain to personal thrift. And our boys fully 
understand that we expect them to hew their 
way successfully through the world, and be 
the architects of their own fortunes; and this 
bread-and-butter consideration (for I can dig- 
nify it with no better terms) is, in the case of 
most people, from the very nursery, made to 
overtop and overshadow by its magnificence 
the idea of usefulness to the world. And the 
son of a rich man imbibes the idea with his 
mother’s milk, that to be poor is of all things 
the most disgraceful ; to walk out of his father’s 
frescoed drawing-room into a “‘ seven-by-nine,”’ 
with a rag carpet on the floor, were about 
equal for ignominy to going to State Prison. 
But to be a young gentleman of elegant leisure, 
with nothing to do but go trouting, and hunt 
partridges and quail, and drive a fast horse, 
and die as little missed by the world as the 
hound that dogs his heels—this is not so very 
very bad! Ah, young man, I tell you poverty 
is not the brand of infamy in God’s heraldry, 
but lazy irresponsibility and magnificent repose 
on sofas and divans in a great hospital world, 
reeking with wounds and bruises and putrefy- 
ing sores, this in God’s eye makes a man the 
offscouring, the peeling of his species. 

Of all hideous sights, to my mind, on the 
globe, is a young gentleman or a young lady 
of elegant leisure. A young man, we will 
suppose, has been to college, is a connoisseur of 
paintings, an amateur in music, has traveled 
in foreign parts (better he had staid there !), 
has a fine library, has a smack of science, has 
skimmed over all the poets, can quote from 
Shakspeare and Homer ad libitum, accom- 
plished, refined, polite, the star of brilliant 
coteries, very talented, and nothing to do but 
mope through the winter months with dyspep- 
sia, hypochondria, and light literature, and go 
to ‘the springs” in summer to physic off the 
winter’s surfeiting, and die in life’s meridian 
with an aggravated form of that most unmedi- 
cable of all diseases, especially when it takes 
a chronic type—the disease of laziness. Out 
upon him! for I almost think the earth would 
begrudge his carcase six feet by two to rot in. 
And, in fact, such creatures do really more ser- 
vice by their death than they do in their life; 
for the carease of an ape will fructify in de- 
composition as many clover heads as that of 
Moses or Solomon ! 

I wish I could apply this truth to our accom- 
plished young ladies, who have graduated with 
honor from our seminaries in too many in- 
stances only to live a life of elegant idleness 
and bedizened etiquette. Suppose I should 
tell you, my refined sisters, that you have no 
talent for anything but leaving cards at front 
doors and waiting obsequiously on milliners, 
with a dismal episode of dusting the parlor 
furniture now and then. You would not think 
me very complimentary, and I should doubt- 
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less incur the wrath of your fond parents, who 
think that their daughters are rather more 
But judging from 
the diary of most elegant young ladies, I should 


talented than the average. 


‘think that they really supposed that God had 


And 
Or rather, have you not immured 
your noblest endowments behind the gilded 
walls of fashion? And I tell you such is the 
fashion of self-seeking in this world, that there 
is not one daughter of wealthy parents out of 
a thousand who makes herself of appreciable 
consequence to the world ; and were it not for 
the accident, or rather the providence, of 
poverty, I am afraid nine tenths of our female 
teachers would desert their posts. And the 
instance of a rich man’s daughter consecrating 
herself to any drudgery for the world’s uplift- 
ing, as a nurse of the sick, as an angel visit- 
ress to the garrets of poverty, as a matron of 
orphans, as an admonisher and help to their 
fallen sisters in infamy, as a teacher of the 
ignorant—the instance of such heroic self- 
oblation to God and the world is more seldom 
met with than roses and violets on Sahara’s 
hot bosom. 


What if I should go into the hospital of the 
Sisters of Charity and find those self-styled 
nurses busy with crochet work, and embroidery, 
and promenades before the looking-glass and in 
garden lawns, while the groans of the sick and 
wounded were issuing from every ward! But 
not so. Contrariwise, I always find them 
attired for work, with homespun aprons and 
busy hands. Now do not understand me as 
inaugurating a crusade against embroideries 
and needlework and the employments of 
esthetic taste. By no means. These things 
have their place in life. But, after all, in a 
great hospital of a world where wounded 
hearts are to be bandaged and sin-sick souls 
lie all over on reeking litters—in such a world, 
I say that both for men and women esthetics 
should be the exception and work the rule. 

Have you fine social powers, which make 
you the pet of the drawing-room? These are 
the very qualities which will make you a mes- 
senger of seraph tongue and wing to the 
squalid homes of want. Have you education 
and refinement? There is many a spot of 
rugged defilement in the world which waits to 
be gilded with their radiance. Have you a 
genial outflow of kindness, which makes the 
sparkle of your eyes the star-twinkles of 
domestic friendship. and your voice silver 
melody to humanear? Oh! there are break- 
ing hearts in this world which from morn till 
night never hear a soft love-syllable or see a 
bright love-glance ; and it is for just that qual- 
ity which makes you a lovely daughter and 
sister that these forsaken ones are waiting and 
yearning. Was not this Christ’s idea of life- 
productiveness? Not on verdant meadows 
and soft glebes did He distill his love-drops. 
But where were Afric sands from which life’s 


cut them out after so stingy a pattern. 
is it so? 








siroceos had swept all that was green and 
beautiful, there was the altar on which his 
noblest traits lay billeted for an oblation. And 
every other life seems to me almost a blank 
contradiction of that. Selfishness is our dire 
distemper, and the aggregations of force by 
which we might bless others are but the diet 
on which this damning lust feeds and fattens. 
We skim off the cream of life for ourselves, 
and even after this is done, most of us give to 
the world only the milk that accidentally spills 
over the top of the pan. We cultivate our in- 
tellects for self; we go to college for self, just 
to be more erudite than the average ; we learn 
etiquette and music for self; we study art for 
self; and I tell you, that in the case of most 
of us, life is little better than a holiday—as if 
God had ordained that it should be Christmas 
or Fourth of July from solstice to solstice, from 
the crib to the coffin. 

A few years ago a pea-kernel was found 
buried in a vase of an Egyptian sarcophagus 
nearly three thousand years old. It was 
brought to England and planted, and sprung 
up in a garden at Highgate with blossoms as 
fresh and redolent as have decked any garden 
during the past summer. That buried germ 
of life and frnitage is a symbol of a conse- 
crated life. Do you think the harvest of such 
a life will be gathered in a life-time or a gen- 
eration? Verily nay. Paul’s life is bearing 
more fruit to-day than it ever did when his 
heart throbbed in its mortal tenement. Luther’s 
life is more energetic to-day than it was when 
he defied the Vatican in the Diet of Worms. 
The very fragrance of Wesley’s name, sup- 
fusing the atmosphere of Christendom, has 
done more for religion than ever his preaching 
did ; and the mere sound of the names of Cary 
and Schwartz is worth to-day millions of dol- 
lars to the cause of missions. A real pro- 
ducer can never cease producing so long as 
earth has a spot of soil left on it for spiritual 
seed-sowing. If to-day you are an earnest 
laborer for the world, good generations yet un- 
born shall gather the sheaves which you have 
sown ; away over the telegraphic lines of the 
centuries, human hearts shall throb with 
purity and love and joy at your behest to-day. 

Gird up your loins, then, young brethren, for 
work. God and the world are waiting for us. 
For myself, I would to God I might die in the 
harness, and that the last spasm of this mortal 
life might be an endeavor or a prayer for the 
world’s uplifting toward goodness and heaven. 

Of all curses beneath the stars this seems to 
me the chief, to outlive one’s usefulness ; to 
fondle the body so by self-indulgence that 
either in the retributions of mental senility or 
physical decadence one’s longevity should sur- 
vive one’s life-work for God. I think it is a 
thing that you may well pray for, to have the 
end of life and the end of toil coeval. Oh! 
what a curse to get through living and find 
find life a vacuum ! 

Said Theodore Parker on his death-bed, “I 
have had great powers committed to me, I 
have but half used them.”? Do not say he was 
a villain, for I fear you and I can hardly say 
as much. 

This is life’s laurel crown, its amaranthine 
chaplet, which autumn chills can not wither— 
to have our life a copy of the [peat Lire, and 
as its climax to say with the final gasp, and 
with a truthfulness which even Omniscience 
can not question, IT Is FINISHED. 
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TEMPTATION. 





BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





[Extract from a sermon on the text, “ Resist the devil, 
and he will flee from you.”— Jas. iv. 7.] 


THERE is no man who has not moral sover- 
eignty over himself. The soul is a kingdom. 
We can suffer it to go by default, or conniv- 
ance, or agreement, into the hands of evil ; or 
by due exertion we may hold it for virtue and 
truth. 

God has not ensnared us in life, and filmed 
the air with webs which catch our wings, and 
given us helplessly to be devoured by tempta- 
tion. 
personal will, we have a victorious ability, 
which, by the grace of God, will give us vie- 
tory over every temptation, so that the triple 
alliance, the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
shall not have dominion over us, unless we 
choose to be in subjection to them. 

Let us consider, then, the great Christian 
duty of resisting evil. 

I. All men are clothed with ability efficiently 
to resist evil: 


We have a reserved power, we have a 


Therefore I affirm the exist- 
ence of a plenary power of men over them- 
selves, by which they can control their whole 
being so that it shall be co-incident with 
natural law and with moral law. This is the 
side which has been made weak in every age 
of the world by philosophy. Different philoso- 
phies, springing from different roots and ele- 
ments, have agreed very largely in attempting 
to show that men were in some way compelled 
to follow their nature. In our day, these 
philosophies, if possible, are more rife than 
they ever were before, for they are coming to 
be used on the side of physiology. A fuller 
knowledge of natural law, the introduction of 
many elements of knowledge that have hitherto 
been hidden from our understanding, is bring- 
ing the attendant evils of new discoveries in 
truth. There is a great deal of skepticism 
springing out of the bosom of a great deal of 
good. 

Men once erred by giving too little influence 
to the constitution of things in men. There 
have been a great many that have taught that 
all men were born substantially alike. Cer- 
tainly, the influence of their teaching has been 
to make it appear that all men were alike 
responsible—responsible, that is, as if each 
one was just as liable to temptation, and was 
endowed with just as much power of resisting 
temptation as every other. 

But now the tendency is to go to the oppo- 
site extreme. Since men have found out that 
organization is a fact; that men differ from 
each other according to the various elements 
in the composition of their body and mind; 
that different men carry different qualities in 
them, in differing proportions; and that the 
responsibility of each man is to be estimated, 
not by any comprehensive philosophical prin- 
ciple, but by his own nature—sinece this trath 
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has become more popularly diffused and be- 
lieved, there is a tendency among men to go 
over to laxity and demoralization on that side, 
and to argue that men are so made that their 
nature is inevitable and irresistible ; that their 
being placed in certain conditions and cireum- 
stances will determine what they shall feel 
and will and do; and that their being good or 
bad is the result of the outworkings of two 
necessities. one psychological, within, and the 
other circumstantial, without. 

Now, men’s organization will certainly have 
them. This I do not 
need to argue, because I have so constantly 
taught it in my instructions to you. 


great influence upon 
A man’s 
organization, for instance, will determine the 
relative strength of various parts of his mind 
and of his body. Some are strong in one part 
of the body, and some in another. Some are 
swift of foot, some are strong of hand, some 
are powerful in the chest, some have their 
power in their loins, and the power of some is 
equally distributed. Some have their power 
in the eye, some have their power in the face, 
and some have their power distributed equally. 
In some the museular system predominates ; 
in others the cerebral ; and in still others the 
assimilative and circulatory. 

And as it is with the body, somore signally is 


. it with the mind. Men are organized differently 


in mental as well as in physical respects. 
Some are strong in the intellect—and of course 
in the intellect there are various gradations. 
Some are perceptively intellectual, and others 
are reflectively intellectual. Some are both per- 
ceptively and reflectively intellectual. Some are 
stronger in the moral than in the intellectual ele- 
ments. Some are weak in the moral elements. 
Some are strong in the social faculties, and others 
are weak in those faculties. Some are strong 
in appetites and passions, and some are almost 
free from them. A great many men are so strong 
basilarly that they do not answer the end of 
life. They are too strong at the bottom, and 
too weak at the top to be of much use. Other 
men are too strong at the top and too weak at 
bottom, and are useless for that reason. They 
are strong in the moral nature, but they have 
no impelling foree. They have neither courage 
Though they carry a good head, 
it is an inefficient head. It is good, but not 
powerful. 


nor power, 


We must reeognize these facts ; and we must 
recognize them just in the proportion in which 
we teach by a knowledge of men rather than 
by a kuowledge of books. Let a man learn 
his theology in the study, let him shape his 
views of truth according to the schools, and he 
will be apt to substitute mere philosophical 
ideas or conceptions for the truth. But let a 
man learn his theology from men, and let his 
business be not so much to authenticate certain 
systematic views, as to look at men individu- 
ally and ‘in classes ; let him, like a physician, 
examine their nature, and see what they are, 





how they can be made better; let him see 
where they are too strong and where they are 
too weak, and how their strength can be rightly 
distributed ; let him make sermons from men, 
and preach them to men again, with his eye 
upon the living, pal]pitating human heart, feel- 
ing first what they want, and then attempting 
to supply their deficiency—let a man do this, 
and in the proportion in which he does it he 
will have to reeognize the difference between 
man and another. True preaching can 
not be a thing of absolute unities, like medi- 
cine ; it is a thing to be divided and subdivided 
according to the symptoms, the wants, the con- 
stitutional peculiarities, the temperament, the 
education of those to whom it is administered. 
Such was Scripture preaching. 

It is supposed by some that this will lead to 
laxity ; and that it will tend to make men feel 
that sinning is merely the result of their con- 
stitution. Soitis. Sinning is the result of 
men’s constitutions—and so is everything else 
that they do. When a man draws a bow and 
lets fly the arrow, and slays a man, the slay- 
ing is the result of the constitution of the bow. 
It is so whether the act itself is right or wrong. 
Is a man’s hand given to strikedown? Then 
the striking down is the result of the constitu- 
tion of the hand whether it is employed in a 
just or an unjust cause. Everything a man 
does is the result of his constitution. But that 
does not touch the question. I hold that there 
can be no doctrine of freedom from moral 
responsibility based upon the peculiarity of a 
man’s constitution. 


one 


This constitutional condition will determine 
which part of a man will be most active, and 
which part he can use with most facility. It 
will go far to determine whether he shall work 
by force, by feeling, by thought, or by imagin- 
ation. It will determine whether he shall be 
engineer, philosopher, poet, orator, artist, or 
loving friend. It will determine whether he 
shall find his work chiefly in the household, in 
the forum, in the field, in the studio, or in the 
study. It will go far to determine what ele- 
ments shall predominate in a man—whether 
caution, or hope, or vigor, or gentleness, or 
love, or courage, or firmness, or yieldingness. 
What part of a man’s feeling shall act, will 
depend largely upon his organization. 

But there we must stop. We have come to 
the end. Organization merely shows which 
of the instruments of a man are strongest. It 
does not determine either of these two things: 
first, the objects to which we shall apply our 
several mind-forces ; and, secondly, the restraint 
of stronger feelings from excess. In these two 
things lies the whole of sinfulness—namely, 
wrong direction or wrong application of our 
faculties, and inordinateness or excess in them. 
Sin, traced back from the technical definition 
to the physiological, comes to be one of two 
things—either using right feelings in wrong 
directions, or using right feelings in wrong de- 
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grees. It is misapplication or it is excess— 
one or the other. There is not a sin or a vice 
that is not the misapplication of a normal feel- 
ing, or the excess of it. 

Now organization does not touch either of 
these two things. It may determine that a man 
should be cautious, but it does not determine 
where his caution should work. It may give 
him the power of excessive caution, but it does 
not take away from him the power of limiting 
it and holding it within due bounds by other 
faculties. There is in every man who is fit to 
be out of the lunatic asylum a power by which 
every faculty may be held to right objects. 

And here lies the popular fallacy. It is 
supposed by many who believe that phrenology 
reveals the true science of the human mind—I 
believe it is far from being a perfected science, 
but that it is further toward the truth than any 
other—it is supposed by many such, that a 
man’s character is determined by his constitu- 
tion. They teach substantially that if a man 
has large Secretiveness he must be a thief; 
that if he has large Cautiousness he must be 
a coward ; that if he is swift of foot he must 
be always running away from danger. You 
might as well say that because a man is ex- 
ceedingly ingenious and inquisitive, he must 
be a maker of false keys, and a pick-lock to 
open other people’s doors! You might as well 
say that because a man is adapted to engrav- 
ing, and has great powers of imitation, he must 
be a counterfeiter? Just as though there was 
but one way in which Secretiveness can act, 
and that the furtive way, the illicit way, the 
immoral way. Just as though it were not a 
faculty world-wide inits beneficence. Just as 
though it were not what walls are to defend a 
city, or what vails are to hide things sacred 
from the gaze of vulgar eyes. Just as though 
it were not a divine feeling, lent for a divine 
purpose. To use it for a wrong purpose is a 
sin. The sin is not in having the feeling, but 
in putting it to a wrong use. 

Some men suppose that if a man is born with 
large Combativeness he must be a pugilist. 
But are there no right objects in life that call 
for combative forces? Are there no duties in 
this world in the performance of which a man 
needs combativeness? To him that tunnels 
the mountain, combativeness is indispensable. 
In boring, and cutting, and grinding physical 
things we need combativeness. Combative- 
ness is the engineer’s dependence. You will 
find that contractors, nineteen out of twenty, 
have this faculty large. It is a gift peculiar to 
those whose business it is to subdue material 
things. ; 

Some philosophers argue that because a man 
is born with a large brain behind the ear and 
above it, he must be a fighting man or a mur- 
derer. They say that some are born thieves, 
that some are born liars, and that some are 
born murderers. This theory may gain cur- 
Tency among people that are ignorant, but it 





has nothing to do with the fact. The fallacy 
is this: the supposition that there is but one 
direction in which secretiveness, combative- 
ness, destructiveness, or any animal appetite 
or passion, can act, and that that is inevitably 
the wrong way; whereas the fact is, that no 
man has any of these faculties in excess who 
has not also the power to direct them right as 
well as wrong. For each of them, and for 
every passion, there is a life-work, indispen- 
sable, and in its degree noble, and the very 
guilt of wrong use is that it prevents a legiti- 
mate right use. 

Organization, then, will determine what 
part of a man is strongest, and indirectly it will 
determine what his tendencies and ambitions 
in life will be; but it does not determine the 
use to which his strength shall be put. 
Actions may be good or bad; regulated or un- 
regulated ; but whether good or bad, whether 
regulated or unregulated, they have nothing to 
do with organization. That inheres in every 
man. And there is where responsibility takes 
hold. God has given you great forces, not to 
be held for promiscuous, unregulated uses, but 
to be directed in right channels. In the stalls 
of the human soul, in all the lower range of 
faculties, there is not one steed for which there 
is not harness and bridle, and which, being 
bitted and trained, a man can not ride and 


drive. [ro BE CONTINUED.] 
a ooo 
IMAGINATION: 
PROCESSES AND FACULTIES. 
No. Il. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 


In the former article on this subject, I aimed 
to find and to state the whole comprehension 
and extent of the intellectual activities, and 
the resulting intellectual products, now com- 
monly and admissibly grouped under this 
broad and vague term, Imagination. Restrict- 
ing the word, as should be done, to what is 
strictly intellectual in substance and charac- 
ter, we saw that, hence, all proper action and 
influence of propensities or sentiments—in- 
cluding the whole force and activities of Ideality 
proper—must be excluded from the field to be 
investigated. Besides these, it was found that 
certain processes of an intellectual character, 
even though often preparatory or auxiliary to 
the work of imagining, must be excluded; 
such are perception, memory proper in all its 
forms, including the act of recall or recollec- 
tion, abstraction, judgment, and taste. Of 
course, operations of reasoning proper must 
also be rejected from the scope and meaning of 
the term. Finally, a very broad subject-matter 
being still left after these exclusions, a division 
or analysis, recognizing in this at least four 
distinct processes, and calling for the existence 
of certain corresponding faculties, closed that 
article. This preliminary division, a neces- 
sary convenience in the way of guiding our 
progress, must not be regarded, however, as 
controlling that progress, nor the results of our 
research. Its uses will have been served, 
although the consummation we reach may de- 
viate somewhat from it. 





In that division, the process placed first, 
because simplest, is that to which, though 
sometimes called by other names, metaphys- 
ical writers now more commonly apply the 
name of Conception, first distinctively given 
to it by Stewart. As an example of this in- 
tellectual act:—Suppose I see, for the first 
time attentively, a triangle. After a little, 
averting my eyes, or closing them, I find that, 
if such be my choice or will, I can still in a 
manner see, and can continue seeing, the tri- 
angle. Now, while, previously, I actually 
looked on it, impressions due to the light and 
dark spaces showing the figure had given rise 
within the sentient aspect of my mind to a con- 
sciousness of its presence (sensation), had thus 
drawn to it what I call my attention, @. e., had 
caused my conscious perceptive faculties to be 
turned to the work of receiving and cognizing 
a knowledge brought within their reach by the 
sensation. But so soon as I averted or closed 
the eyes, impression and sensation ceased ; and 
so, therefore, did seeing proper, or perception. 
The knowledge I had of the triangle while 
actually looking on it, is also called a percep- 
tion, and an idea. When the perception ceased, 
the seeing became only a seeming to see ; there 
still lingered in the mind what we may call a 
mental picture, or image, that is, the idea of 
the triangle. But this idea is now a concep- 
TION; and the act or process of holding it 
before the mind, whether perception has just 
ceased, or whether the image is recalled after 
any lapse of time, takes the same name. In 
the case of such recall, of course there has 
been a retention of the idea in its unconscious 
form, and afterward a recollection or reproduc- 
ing of it in consciousness; but both these 
latter operations belong to memory, and are 
no part of conception proper. 

In every case, then, what we properly term 
an act of conception is one and the same 
simple mental fact. It is the holding of an 
idea proper—a mental image or representation 
of some quality, phenomenon, object, or it may 
be, relation or connection of such—in the 
mind’s consciousness, and for the time during 
which the act is continued. A conception, as a 
result, is the idea so held in consciousness. I[n 
either case it is exactly this, neither less nor 
more. The definition, I believe, agrees with 
the origin of the term: conception, from the 
Latin con, in this class of words meaning 
within, and capio, I take, grasp, or hold. 
Hamilton objects that the force of con, here, 
is “together ;” so that conception would be 
‘¢a taking in bundles,” “ grasping into unity.” 
Surely, in this, Hamilton forgot those every- 
day words, conscience and consciousness, in 
both the every-day and the scientific usage of 
which, con does not at all mean “ together,” 
but within, interiorly. To distinguish the 
process now named from an allied one yet to 
be considered, let us call it Simple Concep- 
tion. 
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This, for either the process, the act, or the 
result now considered, is the appropriate spe- 
cific name; but Imagination, as a broader or 
generic term, is often with a good degree of 
propriety used to cover this ground. We can 
very properly say we imagine the triangle 
which we are holding in consciousness, as well 
as that we conceive it. However, to say “I 
imagine the triangle,” is to express the mean- 
ing intended in this class of cases less specif- 
ically and distinctly than is done by the 
other term. Again, both the true sense and 
the more common use of “ imagination” lean 
toward image-making, rather than simple 
image-holding. So that, on the other side, 
there would be an equal gain in the way of 
epecificness and distinctness in our thinking 
and speech, by withdrawing this term from the 
whole region of conception proper, and con- 
fining it more narrowly to the higher work of 
the mind’s combining, inventing, and originat- 
ing processes. 

To what and how many of the intellectual 
faculties are the act and result—conception— 
as now understood by us, possible? Naturally, 
we would begin with tracing the process 
through the lowest plane of our cognitions or 
knowings, or those coming to us directly 
through sense. You form at will a conception 
of the triangle, the tree, the hue of green, the 
sound, the incident, the storm, ete., that you 
distinctly perceived and well remember. We 
need not now inquire how far, in case ‘the 
object perceived was complex, such conception 
may, or may not, be complete in detail. It is 
sufficient, here, that some parts or phenomena 
of the total object you did perceive; and some 
parts or phenomena of it—very likely a less 
number—you can now conceive or re-picture 
in mind. Now, you have often and very dis- 
tinctly had the sensation of hunger. Strive, 
when that sensation is absent, to conceive it, 
that is, to form, picture, or in some way have 
in mind the idea that shall reproduce or rep- 
resent to your consciousness now the hunger 
you once felt. It can not be done: to every 
human being it is impossible. Mark: I say 
the idea, hunger. For, to conceive mentally 
the fact, “at such or such a time J felt hun- 
ger,” is only to hold in consciousness the idea 
of an event, or two events—namely, that at 
such or such a time a sensation of hunger 
arose in my bodily organization, but leaving 
after I had taken due nourishment; and_that 
is entirely a different thing. The coming and 
the going of the sensation were two events— 
changes. As events or changes, these"I sup- 
pose were at the time cognized by the faculty 
of Eventuality. Their substance is not any 
' feeling or sensation, per se, but the cireum- 
stance that, at a particular time, of two states 
of feeling or sensation, both known to me 
when I experience them, and remembered by 
their names and by facts of their association 
with certain conditions, the one took the place 
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of the other, and afterward, gave place again to 
the other. The substance of these ideas or 
conceptions is simply cHANGE: Eventuality 
knows, remembers, and can conceive CHANGE: 
by associated time, place, conditions, etc., the 
mind knows the particular characters of the 
change, namely, from comfort to hunger, and 
then the reverse. 

The actual sensation, hunger, then, however 
vivid, ean leave nothing in the intellect that 
any faculty can afterward call up and realize 
as a conception. We shall find, on trial, the 
same thing true of the sensations we name 
thirst, satisfaction (from food or drink), comfort 
(the bodily feeling), uneasiness, pain; the 
aching to act of unused muscles, fatigue, and 
a host of minor muscular sensations, that 
show the place or movement of parts of the 
body ; all sensations of /emperature ; many of the 
less distinct sensations of feeling or touch in 
the surfaces of the body; sensations of simple 
tastes, of odors, and of flavors. To affirm that 
we can not recall nor conceive sensations so 
vivid as those of pain, of heat or cold, of a taste, 
or of an odor, may at the first seem erroneous. 
But the most careful observation, the longest 
experience, will show that we can not. And, 
that the fact is such, is doubtless wisely order- 
ed. Let any one strive to picture in mind or 
to hold in his consciousness the smart of a burn, 
the piercing thrill of toothache, a feeling of 
warmth in a cold atmospheré, the luscious 
flavor of a ripe peach, or the odor of cinnamon 
or of the rose; he will find these, from the 
moment when the present sensations vanish, 
to be wholly beyond his reach. But then, 
what if it were otherwise, and we could at 
will reproduce these sensations? Certainly 
the whole current of experience and thought 
as now realized by us, would be broken up by 
a very great, and apparently a very useless 
sort of disturbances. 


Of all this large body of sensations, then, 
nothing (of their substance, that is) is left to 
be subject-matter for conception or imagina- 
tion. But every idea proper, of which the 
mind has once distinctly and permanently 
enough possessed itself, can form subject- 
matter for conception and imagination. The 
having of an idea, representing any quality, 
phenomenon, object, or relation, in fact deter- 
mines the possibility of our having a corre- 
sponding conception. And this being univer- 
sally true, we come to use conception and idea 
as synonymous and interchangeable terms; 
they are the same thing, seen in different 
aspects. Of that of which there is now in the 
mind, due to perception or to the higher cogni- 
tion of any non-perceptive intellectual faculty, 
and in the past or just now, an idea, of that, 
and of that only we can have a conception. 
It follows that the sensations above enumer- 
ated as ineapable of being represented in con- 
ceptions, are such as never give rise to ideas 
proper—such as in their substance are never 








perceived by any perceptive, nor cognized by 
any higher intellectual faculty. The only 
ideas we can have in respect to them are such 
as those given us by Eventuality, above 
alluded to; they are ideas about them, not of 
them. This large class of sensations leaves 
in the grasp of consciousness—of the faculties 
—of the mind (as we may choose to word it)— 
nothing having the dignity of an idea. They 
arise, are felt, and fade again, wholly in the 
organic, physical, or merely sentient aspect of 
the mind ; at best, they never rise above keenly 
appreciated sensations. As they leave no 
permanent transcript of themselves in the 
intellectual storehouse, they are wholly left 
behind us when we address ourselves to the 
study of any properly intellectual processes ; 
and of course, as to their substance, they will 
have no share in our consideration of the pro- 
cesses and results of imagination. 

Thas, then, our sensations or simplest states 
of consciousness are in this important respect 
wholly divisible into two great classes: of 
these, those of the first class have no relation 
to intellectual faculties proper, or, more logi- 
eally stated, the proper intellectual faculties 
have no relation to this kind of sensations; 
while to every sensation of the second class 
there is some intellectual faculty, perceptive in 
character, so related that through and by 
means of that sensation it can acquire a per- 
ception or idea, to be lodged among the stores 
of the mind’s actual and proper knowledge; 
perhaps, upon occasion, to be recalled and hela 
in consciousness, for the mere possibility of the 
thing, for simple inspection of the idea, or for 
the higher purposes of abstracting from it, gen- 
eralizing it with its like, inferring from it, 
bringing it into new combinations, hypothetiz- 
ing in respect to it, putting it in some of its 
known relations into speech or expression, or 
in certain cases working it out in that practi- 
cal expression which we recognize as art, or 
which subserves other human uses. 

Let us now ascertain with what distinctness 
this simplest phase of imagination has been 
discerned and recorded by authorities already 
quoted, or by others. The first characteriza- 
tion of “imagination” selected by Webster,— 
“ The power or faculty of the mind by which 
it conceives and forms ideas of things [pre- 
viously] communicated to it by the organs of 
sense’”’—is essentially a precise definition of 
simple conception; though it errs in making 
that a “faculty” which is in fact an act or 
result of any one of many faculties. Glanville’s 
“ imagination” —“ Our simple apprehension of 
corporeal objects, * * * if absent,”—is @ 
definition precisely true of the perceptive part 
of the same field, without the error above 
pointed out. Reid’s view, narrower than this, 
as will be seen, is quite inadequate. Web- 
ster’s second definition of imagination—‘ Con- 
ception ; image in the mind ; idea,””—exactly 
tallies ; but his illustrative quotation is not a 
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suitable one; for when we say of one, “ His 
imaginations were often as just as they were 
bold and strong,’’ we speak, not of simple con- 
ceptions, which can have no higher qualities 
than truthfulness, clearness, and vividness, but 
of the products of combining or creative imag- 
ination, which may possess boldness and 
strength, or the reverse. Morell’s first or re- 
productive form of imagination, which “ stores 
the mind with ideal images’’—meaning those 
coming through sense,—is simple conception. 
So is the “ passive imagination” of the French 
Encyclopedia, As this form has in it little of 
the enthusiasm—Shakspeare’s “ fine phrensy”’ 
—of the higher and creative form, the epithet 
“ passive”’ at first seems well-chosen ; but as 
the process is generally a voluntary one, the 
term is inapplicable. Unimpassioned would 
better designate the character had in view. 
Simple conception and the combining imag- 
ination have been by some writers distinguished 
as the Reproductive, and the Productive 
Imagination. The qualifying or adjective 
terms here used are highly appropriate ; but 
we shall see abundant reason, as we proceed, 
for not regarding these as two varieties of one 
process, but as two wholly distinct operations, 
and so best characterized by unlike names. 
Among later metaphysicians the work of 
simple conception is coming to be, as a rule, 
pretty clearly and distinctively recognized ; 
and the special application of the name is also 
becoming common. 

To this well-grounded tendency, however, 
Sir Wm. Hamilton, standing among the highest 
authorities, constitutes a marked exception. 
Parceling out very nearly the same mental 
field that I have found as quite allowably 
remaining under the term, Imagination, Ham- 
ilton assigns all of such field to what he 
regards as one elementary power of mind— 
that which “ holds up vividly before itself the 
thoughts which * * * it has recalled into [and 
he elsewhere signifies that he would include 
also the thoughts it has new-combined or pro- 
duced in] Consciousness ;”’ and this one power 
he prefers to name the Representative Faculty. 
That mental act and result which in this dis- 
cussion seems to have been found properly to 
come under the now generally used term, 
Conception (simple), Hamilton regards as only 
the imaging or Representative Faculty holding 
in consciousness one of the kinds of ideas it 
can deal with, those given it by perception and 
memory—the latter, his Reproductive Faculty. 
Elsewhere he concludes that the higher imag- 
ination, as yet only incidentally referred to 
here, “the Produetive Imagination of the 
philosophers, is nothing but the Representative 
process plus that to which [he] would give the 
name of the Comparative’’—that is, the pro- 
eess of comparison. But let us remark, at 
this point, that by no amount of philosophizing, 
by no effort of sagacity or thought, ean we 
make the comparing of any two ideas, or any 





two parts of ideas do the work of combining 
or consolidating these two ideas or parts into 
one new and totally differing idea. By com- 
paring we may see whether or not two ideas 
or parts admit of joining ; but we can not thus 
do the joining. If we could, the powerful 
faculty of Comparison, along with active 
memory or reproduction of ideas, would make 
the poet! But asound metaphysics, not less 
than Phrenology, will refuse to accept this 
deduction, and by consequence, the supposition 
from which it flows. And if, in future articles. 
I shall be able to show that into the combining 
or productive imagination a special faculty 
must enter, and one that is neither found nor 
needed in the reproductive form or simple 
conception, then the refutation of Hamilton’s 
views, on the subject of imagination generally, 
will be complete. We have already, however, 
detected enough of inconsistency with mental 
facis, and with true ideas of what constitutes 
a faculty, to warrant the statement that here 
at least, if in no other part of his metaphysical 
system, Hamilton clearly betrays the fatal 
deficiency that blighted much of the fruit of 
his great genius. That fatal deficiency was 
in lack of the ability to discriminate—to see 
asunder things that are inherently and essen- 
tially unlike, however they may be, phenom- 
enally and in appearance, confused, or similar. 
The great metaphysician was wanting in due 
development of that elementary power which 
a Scotch phrenologist, Mr. Scott, first sus- 
pected that his co-laborers had lost sight of 
under the idea and faculty of Wit, and which 
it has occurred to me would fitly be named 
Difference-knowing, or Discrimination. The 
consequence here is, that his Representative 
Faculty embraces a heterogeneous assemblage 
of processes ; and that, in spite of a certain 
plausible and deceptive show of perspicuity 
which pervades this as all his writings, he has 
nevertheless left this important field as he 
found it, in almost inextricable confusion. To 
advance securely and successfully through a 
subject-matter so broad, it appears to me that 
the true course is to individualize and detach 
from it stage after stage, or faculty after fac- 
ulty, until we have as nearly as may be 
exhausted the material it offers to our con- 
sideration. 

To return, then, to the lowest stage—that 
of Simple Conception. Having aimed to clear 
the special ground here to be investigated, let 
us next strive to find its limits; that is, to 
determine just how many and what faculties 
can form conceptions representing the appro- 
priate objects of each. This will determine 
at the same time how many and what kinds 
of simple conceptions there can be. 

1. Effort-knowing (Weight).—I find that, 
my eyes closed and muscular system wholly 
passive, I can imagine or conceive the quality 
and faet of resistingness (resistance), and the 
act or muscular effort by which I become 





aware of such resistance; also, a resisting 
object or thing, as disclosed to me—not as seen, 
but as felt—through such resistance. I can 
conceive of pressure—the result of the effort 
when met by the resistance ; and of course, 
when that pressure has to be exerted in an 
upward direction to keep a body from falling, 
I can conceive of the downward tendency the 
body has, and which we call weight. These 
conceptions, lying at the basis of our mechan- 
ical knowledge, are given us primarily by the 
muscular sense. The perceiving faculty gives 
the cognition or ground of the law— Action 
and reaction are equal, and opposite’”’—that 
is, effort and resistance are so; and as both 
are in one sense efforts, the term Effort-know- 
ing seems to give the essential of the perceptive 
faculty concerned. A simple perception. 
Primarily, the dynamic faculty. 

2. Place-knowing (Locality) —I can con- 
ceive that here I meet a resisting body, and 
there none. This is the germ of our knowledge 
of place, and of space ; it is not a simple per- 
ception, as is resistance, but is a cognition of 
an obvious or sensible relation—of this spot to 
that spot, ete. Fixed, by presence of or known 
relation, to certain objects, we conceive it as 
position. Taken to one side or other of a spot, 
we conceive it as direction. A collection of 
positions, marked by objects, gives us a con- 
crete surface, plan, map, ete. I conceive also 
a change from place to place, i. €., motion; 
and the motion of a given weight, momentum. 
Primarily, the topographic faculty. 

3. Magnitude-knowing (Size).— With eyes 
closed and muscular system quiet as before, I 
can conceive the how-grealness—the amount 
—of a resistance or an effort ; not as if defin- 
itely measured, but as so great in one case, less 
or greater in another. So, I conceive the quan- 
tity of place, t.¢., size proper, within certain 
boundaries or surfaces. A simple perception. 
The algebraic faculty. 

4. Configuration-knowing (Form).—Form is 
a quality resulting from imposing on place or 
space the conditions of direction and quantity, 
or size. Simple, or considerably complex, it 
is readily and vividly conceived. {Iam yet in 
doubt whether to regard the knowing of form 
as in itself a simple perception, or as cognized 
through the relations that compose: it, and 
hence, as a cognition of sensible relations. 
The geometric faculty. 

5. Color-knowing (Color).—We vividly 
conceive hues, and also lights and shades, as 
well as degrees of mere brilliancy. Evidently 
in the three first-named aspects, at least, a 
simple pereeption. The optic faculty. 

6. Sound-knowing (not generally reeog- 
nized).—Simple perception of sounds, apart 
from any relations or qualities of melody, and 
whether they be noises or tones. We readily 
form conceptions of such of these as hearing 
has furnished us. The acoustic faculty. 

7. Thing-knowing (Individuality). — This 
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power concretes various of the qualities now 
named, and separately perceivable, into indi- 
vidual objects. And we readily conceive such 


objects, as previously perceived, in infinite 


variety. Not a simple perception, but a con- 
erete cognition. The specially descriptive 
faculty. 


8. Name-knowing (Language).—This fae- 


| 
| 
| 


ulty recognizes that quality in a symbol by | 


which it can be a symbol—feels and appre- 
ciates the namingness of a name. It retains 
and conceives names, in great number. A 
cognition of a relation fixed in our conscious- 
ness. The lexicographic faculty. 


9. Arrangement-knowing (Order) —Given a | 
number of things, of almost any character, it | 


will be probable we shall find in them some 
mark or other by which we can place them 
consecutively in a rank or ranks. We easily 
conceive orders of known things—or, in the 
simplest sense, methods of putting them. 
Evidently a cognition of sensible relations. 
The classific faculty. 

10. 
events or actions are changes in some way, 
and to our perception, are phenomena proper. 


Change-knowing (Eventuality).—All 


This is true, as seen above, of changes going | 


on in our own bodies, nay, in our own con- 
sciousness, as well as of those known to us 
through the eye and ear. Given the sub- 
stances or things, we readily conceive the 
changes we have witnessed in them. A cog- 
nition of simple or concreted sensible relations. 
The historic faculty. ; 

11. Number-knowing (Caleulation).—Given, 
things, the relation of how-many-ness is readily 
obvious or sensible among them; and this 


relation thus once learned, is also readily con- 
ceived ; indeed, it is carried forward in con- | 
ception to combinations infinitely beyond the | 


reach of the perception that first assured it of 
its element—namely, 1-+ 1,or2. A cognition 
ofarelation. The arithmetic faculty. 

12. Duration-knowing (Time) —Whether as 
the passage from moment to moment, or the 
lapse or interval embracing so many moments 
or durations of small given length, time is 
readily conceived in idea. Evidently, prima- 
rily known to us by the succession of events, 
such as our own sensations, or thoughts, or 
perceptions. Thus, it appears to be a cog- 
nition of a relation between our own mental 
states, accepted as corresponding with a suc- 
cession in nature. The chronologic faculty. 

13. Melody-knowing (Tune).—Recognizes 
and appreciates that quality, or rather relation, 
in successive tones which we term melody, and 
in case of the blending of two or more series 
of such tones, harmony. The ease and vivid- 
ness with which these are formed in concep- 
tion are well known. The musical faculty. 

The reasoning faculties, as stated in my first 
article, cognize each a relation between things 
or events, that is of a higher, or we may say 
deeper sort; that is, a non-sensible, or recon- 
dite relation. When one of these faculties, for 
the first time in the experience of the child- 
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mind, cognizes the relation it has never before 
felt, or, as we may say, projects the idea of 
that relation into consciousness, the act is the 
one appropriately termed Original Suggestion, 
giving a mentally suggested, not a simply 
perceptive, idea ; but, had it not been specific- 
ally assigned to another field, the name Orig- 
inal Conception would answer for this act 
almost or quite as well. After first projection 
or suggestion of any of these rational ideas, or 
ideas of non-sensible relation, they recur again 
as often as occasions in nature or in thought 
evoke them. When so recurring, they are 
named Suggestions (relative) ; but in common 
or in technical language, they are quite as 
often spoken of as merely Conceptions (higher 
relative) ; and I think no loss of clearness or 
truth can follow from our so regarding them 
in the present cennection. Thus doing, we 
shall have : 

14. Resemblance-knowing (Comparison).— 
Weight must bring or put together, 7. é., in the 
common meaning. compare, hald in the conscious 
mind side by side, two or more (conceptions of) 
weights ; and so, Form must compare, 2. ¢., 
conceive at one time two or more forms; 
Color, two or more hues ; Eventuality, two or 
more phenomena proper; and soon. Then, if 
there be in the nature of any such pair or group 
of things resemblance, and the corresponding 
faculty be active, it will cognize such resem- 
blanee, and pronounce (what the expression- 
faculty will be left to put into terms), a judg- 
ment of such or such degree of identity, 
accordingly. So, Individuality and Event- 
uality may bring forward in conception a 
candle streaming its light through the night, 


and also a good act, beaming (on men’s minds) 1 


through a world recognized as full of wicked- 
ness. Now, if Combining or Poetic Imagination 
and the Expression-faculty stand ready to do 
their work, the resemblance which the Resem- 
blance-faculty discerned may come forth to us 
in the following beautiful and beautifully- 
worded truth : 


“ How far that little candle throws its beams !— 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 


This is a case of analogy, which is only a 
proportionateness or resemblance in pairs of 
relations between things or ideas. The faculty 
is, for speech and literature, the metaphoric, 
and for science and reasoning, the generalizing 
and inductive faculty. 

15. Dependence-knowing (Causality).—The 
cognition suggested by this faculty, and 
repeated through life, we generalize and ex- 
press in the axiom—‘ No event takes place 
without an adequate cause.” Then the rela- 
tion of cause is a thing to be found in an 
immense number of instances. Reason, mean- 
ing motive or determining antecedent, is also 
a thing extending to a wide range of instances. 
The reason of darkness is a certain position of 
the spectator and of the sun; but this is not 
the cause of the darkness, unless a positive 
cause can produce a negation of effect. Be- 
cause is the word we most commonly employ, 
in assigning both causes and reasons. Now, 
there is a still broader element or idea in both 
these cases ; the single element that constitutes 
them, in an essential particular, one ; and | 
am led to think that this element is that 
expressed by the word dependence. Every 
cause and every reason is a dependence of this 
on that, of one fact on another fact. This idea 
of a relation of dependence is one in essence, 
in all the phenomena; and it is one that we 
readily and forcibly conceive, though, of course, 
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not in the manner of almost positive vision in 
whieh we mentally hold up a form or a color, 
The logical and deductive faculty. 

16. Difference-knowing (an element under 
what has been called Wit).—The minds that 
most readily and continually see resemblances, 
and so tend to explain by illustrations, to group 
and generalize, and to reason by analogies, are 
not always nor necessarily the minds that best 
discriminate, divide, and distinguish in idea, 
that abstract readily, and criticise with point 
and truth. More frequently than otherwise, 
the former ability is unattended, or much more 
feebly attended, with the latter. A part of 
what we call wit, and all that we recognize as 
acumen, especially of the metaphysical sort, is, 
I am persuaded, due to the discriminative fac- 
ulty. Now, difference, not less than resem- 
blance, is a relation of things and phenomena 
very widely present, and very continually met 
with. The relation, like resemblance, or 
dependence, is one, but met under an infinite 
variety of aspects and conditions. We readily 
and distinctly conceive in mind this idea of 
relation, essential unlikeness, or difference. 
The abstractive and specially critical faculty. 
The other reasoning faculties are, however, in 
a degree employed in criticism. 

So far as we have now advanced, we seem, 
by the test of having clear conceptions of each 
sort, and each sort of a kind essentially unlike 
those possible to other powers, to have con- 
firmed the existence of the following element- 
ary faculties : 

a. I. Simple perceptives—Those knowing 
Effort, Magnitude, Configuration (perhaps), 
Color, Sound ; in all, 5. 

II. Relative perceptives—Those knowing 
Place, Name, Arrangement, Number, Duration, 
Melody ; in all, 6. 

III. Concretive perceptives—Those knowing 
concrete Thing, aud Change ; in all, 2.—Per- 
ceptives. 13. 

b. 1. Ratiocinative faculties —T hose knowing 
Resemblance, Dependence, and Difference ; in 
all, 3. 

The Perceptive faculties, then, receive the 
sensations resulting in ideas only through four 
of the senses; namely, the Muscular Sense, 
Touch, Sight, Hearing. But some of them 
appear to take cognizance, in part at least, of 
facts of consciousness, in se, and not, as in the 
larger number of cases, as mirroring impres- 
sions from the external world. 

From this review we learn that there is no 
place whatever for a faculty of Simple Con- 
ception, whether objective or relative; and 
we find, in the very nature of the results 
arrived at, incidental confirmation sufficient 
of the truth of the phrenological view, that 
every intellectual faculty serves as both the 
memory and the power of conception for its own 
class of perceptions or cognitions. Further, 
let it be remarked that simple conception is 
here first treated of, not because it is in order 
of time always earlier than original conception, 
as probably in some instances it is not; but 
because in point of simplicity as an act, it 
stands lowest in the seale. Finally, we should 
remark that, in consequence of the necessarily 
more or less loose employment of terms, the 
word conception is sometimes taken to denote, 
not the precise acts—the simple and the 
original conceptive processes proper, which it 
is my aim first to individualize—but even the 
higher results of creative imagination. In 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
on, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES - 
BY GEORGE COMBE. 
[FROM THE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION.] 





LCONTINUED FROM OCTOBER NUMBER. ] 

Ir the world be really governed by God on the principle of the 
supremacy of the moral and intellectual faculties, our social miseries 
must arise from individuals and classes pursuing their separate inter- 
ests, regardless of those of the rest of the community ; and in this 
view, the sooner all ranks enjoy political power, the sooner will leg- 
islation assume a truly moral character, and benefit the entire nation. 
But keeping in view the other principle which I have endeavored to 
expound—that men are incapable of steadily pursuing moral and just 
objects until their moral and intellectual faculties have been well 
trained and enlightened—you will perceive that no nation can become 
fit for a republican form of government until all classes of the people 
have been adequately and nearly equally instructed. The ancient 
republics of Greece and Rome form no exceptions to this rule. They 
were confined to a very small territory, and the citizens of each repub- 
lie were for many ages within reach of personal communication with 
each other, so that there existed some degree of equality of intelligence 
among them. Whenever their boundaries became extensive, their 
free government ceased, and was superseded by despotism. But these 
ancient republics never were moral institutions. Their freedom, so 
far as it existed, resulted from the equal balance of selfishness and 
pewer in the different classes of the community ; or from the rivalry 
of their different orators and leaders, who destroyed each other, as 
they respectively attempted to usurp an undue share of authority. 
The people in their assemblies, and the senators in their senates, were 
often guilty of the most unjust and unprincipled tyranny against indi- 
viduals ; and altogether, the boasted liberties of Greece and Rome 
appear only as the concessions of equally matched combatants, always 
withdrawn when equality in the power of aggression and resistance 
ceased to exist. The reason of this is obvious. In those states there 
was no true religion, no moral training, no printing-presses, and no 
science of nature. The great mass of the people were ignorant ; and 
experience teaches us that although a people, enjoying large brains 
and active temperaments, situate in a fine climate, but destitute of 
moral and intellectual training, may have been ingenious and acute, 
yet that they must have been turbulent and immoral ; and such these 
ancients really were. Their monuments and records which have 
reached us are the works of a few distinguished men who arose among 
them, and who certainly displayed high genius in the fine arts, in 
literature, and eloquence; but these were the educated and the 
talented few. From the very necessity of their circumstances, without 
science, and without printed books, the mass of the people must have 
been profoundly ignorant, the slaves of the animal propensities. 
Their domestic habits, as well as their public conduct, show that this 
was the case. The popular religion of the ancient nations was a mass 
of revolting absurdities and superstitions. Their wives were reduced 
to the condition of mere domestic drudges, and the hours of recreation 
of the men were devoted to concubines. Their public entertainments 
were sanguinary combats, in which ferocious men put each other to 
death, or in which wild animals tore each other to pieces. All labor 
was performed by slaves, whom they treated in the cruelest manner. 
They pursued war and conquest as their national occupations, and in 
their public acts they occasionally banished or condemned to death 
their best and most upright citizens. These are facts, which we read 
of in the histories of Greece and Rome. They exhibit the vigorous 
ascendency of the animal propensities, and the feeble power of the 
moral sentiments, as clearly as if we saw the barbarian crowds stand- 
ing before us in all their prowess and ferocity. 
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In the middle ages, a number of small republics sprang up in Italy, 
and we are dazzled by representations of their wealth, magnificence, 
and freedom. One observation applies to them all. They exhibited 
the dominion of an oligarchy over the people, and the ruling classes 
practiced the most disgraceful tyranny, wherever they were not 
restrained by fear of each other. Most of them ultimately fell before 
the power of the larger monarchies, and are now extinct. 

Switzerland presents a brighter prospect. As it was the first coun- 
try in Europe which acquired freedom, so has it longest preserved the 
blessing. The moral and intellectual qualities of the people, which 
I described in my last Lecture, fitted them for free governments, and 
the Swiss nation constituted itself into a congeries of republics, acting 
in federation, but each independent in its internal administration. In 
the course of time, power fell into the hands of an aristocratic class 
there, as in Italy, but the native qualities of the Swiss mind seem to 
have warded off the consequences which in other countries generally 
ensued. ‘“ The members of the Sovereign Council of Bern,” we are 
told,* “‘ were elected for life, and every ten years there was an election 
to supply the vacancies that had occurred during that period. The 
councilors themselves were the electors ; gnd as old families became 
extinct, and as it was a rule that there should not be less than eighty 
families having members in the great council, vacancies were supplied 
from new families of burghers. Still, the number of families in whose 
hands the government was vested was comparatively small; and 
several unsuccessful attempts were made, in the course of the eight- 
eenth century, to alter this state of things, and to reinstate the 
assemblies of the body of the burghers. The discontent, however, was 
far from general, and it did not extend to the country population 
The administration was conducted in an orderly, unostentatious, and 
economical manner; the taxes were few and light. ‘It would be 
difficult,’ says the historian Muller, ‘to find in the history of the 
world a commonwealth which, for so long a period, has been so wisely 
administered as that of Bern. In other aristocracies, the subjects 
were kept in darkness, poverty, and barbarism; factions were 
encouraged among them, while justice winked at crime or took bribes ; 
and this was the case in the dependencies of Venice. But the people 
of Bern stood, with regard to their patricians, rather in the relation 
of clients toward their patrons, than in that of ‘subjects toward their 
sovereigns.’ Zschokke, a later Swiss historian, speaking of Bern, and 
other aristocracies of Switzerland, says, ‘They acted like scrupulous 
guardians. The magistrates, even the highest among them, received 
small salaries; fortunes were made only in foreign service, or in the 
common bailiwicks of the subject districts. Although the laws were 
defective and trials secret, the love of justice prevailed in the country ; 
power wisely respected the rights of the humblest freeman. In the 
principal towns, especially the Protestant ones, wealth fostered science 
and the fine arts. Bern opened fine roads, raised public buildings, 
fostered agriculture in its fine territory, relieved those districts that 
were visited by storms or inundations, founded establishments for the 
weak and the helpless, and yet contrived to accumulate considerable 
sums in its treasury. But the old patriotism of the Swiss slumbered ; 
it was replaced by selfishness, and the mind remained stationary ; the 
various cantons were estranged from each other; instruction spread 
in the towns, but coarseness and ignorance prevailed in the country.’ 
The consequence of all this was, that when the storm came from 
abroad, it found the Swiss unprepared to face it. The French repub- 
lic, in its career of aggression, did not respect the neutrality of Switz- 
erland,” but seized upon its territory and treasures, and inflicted on it 
the greatest calamities. In 1815, an aristocratical constitution was 
given to Bern, under the sanction of the allied powers who dethroned 
Napoleon ; but in 1830, the canton of Bern, and several others, again 
changed their government, and became democratic republics. “ The 
new constitution has now (1835) been in force for more than three 





* Penny Cyclopedia, article Brrn—vol. iv., p. 804. 
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years; notwithstanding some heart-burnings and party ebullitions, 
things appear to be settling into a regular system, and no act of violence 
or open bloodshed has accompanied the change.” 

This account of Bern appears remarkable, when compared with the 
history of other republies, the ruling factions of which, when allowed 
the privilege of self-election, life-tenures of office, and freedom from 
responsibility, invariably became selfish and unprincipled tyrants, 
converting the laws into engines of oppression, and the revenues of 
the state iuto sources of private gain. I can account for the superiority 
of the Swiss only by the larger endowment of the moral and reflecting 
organs in their brains, which seems to have been a characteristic 
feaiure in the people from a very remote period, and which still con- 
tinues. The Swiss skulls in the possession of the Phrenological 
Society, present higher developments of the moral and intellectual 
organs than those of any other of the continental nations which | have 
seen. The Germans, who are originally the same people, in many 
districts, resemble them; but they vary much in different places. 
The Swiss brain, I may also notice, is not equally favorably developed 
in all the cantons. In Bern, Geneva, and Zurich, the combinations 
are the best ; at least this struck me in traveling through the country. 

I introduce these remarks to direct your attention to the fact, that 
the development of the brain is a most important element in judging 
of the adaptation of any particular people for any particular form of 
government ; a principle which is entirely lost sight of by those phi- 
losophers who believe that all men are naturally equal in their dis- 
positions and intellectual capacities, and that a free government is 
equally suited to all. 

The conclusion which I draw in regard to the republican form of 
government is, that no people is fit for it in whom the moral and 
intellectual organs are not largely developed, and in whom also they 
are not generally and extensively cultivated. The reason is clear. 
The propensities being all selfish, any talented leader, who will 
address himself strongly to the interests and prejudices of an ignorant 
people, will carry their suffrages to any scheme which he may propose, 
and he will speedily render himself a dictator and them slaves. If 
there be a numerous dominant class equally talented and enlightened, 
the individuals among them will keep each other in check, but they 
will rule as an oligarchy, in the spirit of a class, and trample the 
people under their feet. Thus it appears that, by the ordination of 
Providence, the people have no alternative but to acquire virtue and 
knowledge ; to embrace large, liberal, and enlightened views ; and to 
pursue moral and beneficial objects—or to suffer oppression. This is 
another of the proofs that the moral government of the world is based 
on the principle of the supremacy of the moral sentiments and intellect ; 
for, turn where we will, we find suffering linked with selfishness, and 
enjoyment with benevolence and justice, in public as well as in private 
affairs. 

The United States of North America present the best example of a 
democracy which has hitherto appeared in the history of the world. 
Power is there lodged with the entire people; and their magistrates, 
from the lowest to the highest, are truly the delegates of the national 
authority. Yet, in the older States of the Union, life and property are 
as secure as in any country in the world, and liberty is more complete. 
In my last Lecture, I traced, in the history of this people, their prep- 
aration for freedom. The founders of American society were moral, 
religious, and industrious men, flying from injustice and oppression ; 
and were, therefore, probably men of the keenest moral and religious 
feelings to be found in the Old World, at the time when they emigrated 
to America. Their ranks continued to be recruited from the indus- 
trious and enterprising sons of Europe; and hence, when they threw 
off the yoke of Britain, the materiel of the States consisted chiefly of 
minds of the best quality. Since they acquired their independence, 
they have continued to advance in education, morality, and intelligence ; 
and the extent of education is considerably greater there than in any 
other country in the world, certain portions of Germany, perhaps, 
being alone excepted. In Britain and Franee, you will find more 








highly educated men ; but beside them, you will perceive countless 
multitudes of human beings enveloped in the profoundest ignorance. 
In America, you will meet with few men of such eminent culture and 
attainments as England and France can boast of; but you will look 
in vain for the masses of uneducated stolidity which are the disgrace 
of Europe. The American people are nearly all to some extent 
educated. They are not only able, on an emergency, to read end 
write, but they are in the daily habit of reading ; and they understand 
the great principles of morals, political economy, and government 
better than the uneducated classes of this country. The co-existence 
of the greatest freedom, therefore, with the highest general intelligence, 
in America, is in harmony with the doctrines which I am now 
endeavoring to expound. 

[The foregoing observations were written before I had visited the 
United States, and were founded on such information as I had then 
obtained from communications with individuals who had lived in 
them, and from books. After enjoying the advantages of personal 
observation, I allow these remarks to remain, as essentially correct ; 
but I find that I have over-estimated the attainments of the mass of 
the people in the United States. The machinery for education which 
they have instituted, and which they support by taxation, or voluntary 
contribution, is great and valuable, and rather exceeds than falls short 
of my preconceived opinions—but the quality and quantity of the edu- 
eation dispensed by it are far inferior to what I had imagined. The 
things taught, and the modes of teaching, in the public or common 
schools which educate the people, are greatly inferior to what are 
found in the improved sehools of Britain. While, therefore, I retain 
the observation, “that the people generally understand the great 
principles of morals, political economy, and government better than 
the uneducated classes of Britain,” I must add the qualification, that 
the difference between the two is only like that between moonlight* 
and the light of the stars. In regard to the scientific principles of 
morals, political economy, and government, especially of the first and 
the second, the people of the United States appear to me to be greatly 
in the dark. At the same time, there are many enlightened philan- 
thropists among them who see and deplore this ignorance, and are 
laboring assiduously, and I have no doubt successfully, to remove it. 
The impulse toward a higher education is, at this time, strong and 
energetic ; and as the Americans are a practical people, I anticipate a 
great and rapid improvement. In Massachusetts, the Hon. Horace 
Mann is devoting the whole powers of his great and enlightened mind 
to the advancement of the common schools, and he is ably and 
zealously seconded by the Government and enlightened coadjutors. 
The results can not fail to be highly advantageous. The people of 
the United States owe it to themselves, and to the cause of freedom all 
over the world, to exhibit the spectacle of a refined, enlightened, moral, 
and intellectual democracy. Every male above twenty-one years of 
age among them, claims to be a sovereign. He is, therefore, bound to 
be a gentleman. The great cause of the extravagance and apparent 
unsteadiness of democracy in the United States appears to me to be 
referrible to the extreme youth, and consequent excitability and want 
of experience of the majority of their voters. The population doubles 
itself by natural increase every twenty-five years, and hence the pro- 
portion of the young to the aged is much greater than in European 
countries. The franchise is enjoyed at the age of 21, and the 
majority of their voters are under 35, so that the country is governed 
to a great extent by the passion, rashness, and inexperience, instead 
of by the wisdom and virtue of its people.] 

The history of the world has shown nations degenerating, and losing 
the independence and freedom which they once possessed, and it is 
prophesied that America will lose her freedom and become a kingdom 
in the course of years; or that her States will fall asunder and destroy 
each other. It is supposed, also, that the civilized nations of Europe 





* An American gentleman, who is much interested in his country’s welfare, on read- 
ing this passage remarked, “ You may say moonlight when the moon is in the first 
quarter.” 
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will become corrupt, and, through excessive refinement, sink into 
effeminacy, and proceed from effeminacy to ignorance, from ignorance 
to barbarism, and thence to dissolution. This has been the fate of the 
great nations of antiquity ; and it is argued that, as there is nothing 
new under the sun, what has been, will be, and that the ultimate 
destruction of European civilization is certain; while it is admitted 
that freedom, art, and science may flourish in some other region of the 
globe. The principle in philosophy, that similar causes, in similar 
cireumstances, produce similar effects, admits of no exception ; and if 
modern Europe and the United States of America were in the same 
condition in which the monarchies and republics of the ancient world 
existed, I should at once subscribe to the conclusion. But in the 
ancient governments, the mass of the people, owing to the want of 
printing, never were educated or civilized; and even the attainments 
of the ruling classes were extremely limited. They had literature and 
the fine aris, but they had no sound morality, no pure religion, little 
science, and very few of the useful arts which have resulted from 
science. The national greatness of those ages, therefore, was not the 
growth of the common mind, but arose from the genius of a few indi- 
viduals, aided by accidental cireumstances. It was like the dominion 
of France in our own day, when the military talents of Napoleon 
extended her sway from Naples to Moscow, and from Lisbon to Vienna ; 
but which, resting on no superiority in the French people over the 
people of the conquered nations, was dissolved in a day, even under 
the eye of the commanding genius who had raised it. 

When we apply the history of the past as an index to the events of 
the future, the condition of like circumstances is wanting ; for Europe 
and the United States are in the progress (however slow) of presenting, 
for the first time in the world, the spectacle of a universally educated 
people ; and on this account I do not subscribe to the probability of 
civilization perishing, or modern nations becoming effeminate and 
corrupt. The discovery of the natural laws, and those of organization 
in particular, will guard them against this evil. It is true that only 
a few states in Europe have yet organized the means of universally 
educating the people ; but Prussia, France, Holland, and Switzerland 
have done so, and Britain is becoming anxious to follow their example. 
The others must pursue the same course, for their own security and 
welfare. A barbarous people can not exist in safety beside enlightened 
nations. 

For the same reasons I do not anticipate the dissolution of the union 
of the States of North America, or that they will lose their freedom. 
They are advancing in knowledge and morality ; and whenever the 
conviction becomes general, that the interests of the whole States are 
in harmony, which they undoubtedly are, the miserable attempts to 
foster the industry of one at the expense of another will be given up, 
and they may live in amity, and flourish long, the boast of the world, 
so far as natural causes of dissolution are concerned. This expectation 
is founded on the hope that they will give a real education to their 
people ; an education which shall render them conversant with the great 
principles of morals and political economy; so that they may know 
that there is a power above themselves, that of nature and nature’s 
God, whose laws they must obey before they can be prosperous and 
happy. 1 assume, also, that means will be found to expunge the blot 
and pestilence of slavery from their free institutions. It is a canker 
which will consume the vitals of the Union, if it be not in time eradi- 
cated. These expectations may appear to some to be bold and chimer- 
ical ; but truth’s triumphs have no limits, and justice, when once 
recognized as a rule of action, which it emphatically is in the institu- 
tions of the United States, can not be arrested midway in its career. 

The greatest dangers to the institutions of the United States are now 
impending over them. The people are young, prosperous, rapidly in- 
creasing, and still very imperfectly instructed. The natural conse- 
quence is, that they are rash, impetuous, boastful, and ambitious, ready 
to rush into contests with other nations about real or imaginary inter- 
ests. Their institutions are calculated to prevent and remove causes 
of quarrel among themselves, but provide no adequate barriers to their 





encroachments on other nations. The extension of their territory may 
render their bonds of union too feeble to hold them together, and ambi- 
tion may ruin a fabrie which, under the guidance of morality and 
reason, might endure forever. Their only chance of salvation lies in 
the success of their efforts to train and instruct a rising generation in 
virtue and knowledge. A cheering sign of improvement is presented 
in the superior works that are now prepared for the instruction of the 
people in the United Siates. ‘The School Library,” published in 
Boston under the sanction and by authority of the Board of Education 
of the State of Massachusetts, contains volumes replete with instruc- 
tion, and characterized by good taste. The State of New York, like- 
wise, has established a fund for supplying schools with good libraries- 
Private individuals, also, are contributing important works to the edu- 
cation of the people. Among these I have recently seen one that was 
much wanted, and is now admirably supplied by E. P. Hurlbut, Esq., 
namely, a work on “Civil Offices and Political Ethics.’ The 
‘“* Ethics” are obviously founded on the new philosophy. 

From the principles now laid down, it follows that the tendency of 
all governments, in modern times, is to become more democratic in 
proportion as the people become more intelligent and moral. Since 
1831 our own government has been much more under the influence of 
the people than at any previous period of our history. Those who feel 
alarm at the march of democracy read history without the lights of 
philosophy. They have their minds filled with the barbarous democ- 
racies of Greece and Rome, and of the French Revolution, and tremble 
at the anticipated rule of an ignorant rabble in Britain. On the other 
hand, the only democracy which I anticipate, to be capable of gaining 
the ascendency here, will be that of civilized and enlightened, of 
moral and refined men; and if the principles which [ have expounded 
be correct, that the higher sentiments and intellect are intended by 
nature to govern, it will be morally impossible that while an enlight- 
ened and an ignorant class co-exist, as in Britain, the ignorant can 
rule. The British aristocracy, by neglecting their own education, may 
become relatively ignorant, in comparison with the middle classes, and 
their influence may then decay ; but should this happen, it would still 
be an example of the intelligence of the country bearing the chief 
sway. In France, the dominion of the ferocious democrats was short- 
lived ; the superior class gradually recovered their authority, and the 
reign of terror never was restored. In the ancient democracies there 
was no enlightened class comparable with that of Britain. I regard, 
therefore, the fears of those who apprehend that the still ignorant and 
rude masses of our country will gain political power, and introduce 
anarchy, as equally unfounded with the terror that the rivers will 
some day flow upward, and spread the waters of the ocean over the 
valleys and the mountains. The laws of the moral are as stable as 
those of the physical world; both may be shaken for a time by storms 
or convulsions, but the great elements of order remain forever un- 
touched, and after the clearing of the atmosphere they are seen in all 
their original symmetry and beauty. The result which I anticipate is, 
that education, religion, and the knowledge of the natural laws will in 
time extend over all classes of the community, till the conviction 
shall become general, that the Creator has rendered all our interests 
and enjoyments compatible ; and that then all classes will voluntarily 
abandon exclusive privileges, unjust pretensions to superiority, and the 
love of selfish dominion, and establish a social condition in which hom- 
age will be paid only to virtue, knowledge, and utility, and in which 
a pure Christian equality, in so far as human nature is capable of 
realizing it, embodying the principle of doing to others as we would 
wish others to do unto us, will universally prevail. These days may 
be very distant; but causes leading to their approach appear to me to 
exist, and to be already in operation; and I hope that, in giving ex- 
pression to these anticipations, I am stating the deductions of a sound 
philosophy, and not uttering the mere inspirations of a warm imagina- 
tion. At all events, this theory, which places independence, freedom, 
public prosperity, and individual happiness on the basis of religion, 
morality, and intelligence, is ennobling in itself, and can not possibly 
do harm. Indeed, it can scarcely disappoint us ; because, however far 
mankind may stop short of the results which I have anticipated, and 
for the realization of which | allow centuries of time, it is certain that 
every step which they shall advance in this career will lead them 
nearer to happiness, while by no other path can they attain to perma- 
nent prosperity and power. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE ONE HUNDRED AND TEN.] 























PROF. DANIEL EB. GROUZ. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


[This gentleman was brought forward for public exam- 
ination at one of our lectures in the city of Washington, 
in March, 1869, and the following is the result as reported 
from the lips of the examiner. ]} 


You have a remarkably active, intense, 
nervous organization. Are susceptible of 
almost the highest degree of mental action, 
and you will find it difficult to take life quietly. 
You have not sufficient strength of body and 
power of the vital system to go through with 
so severe tasks as you put upon yourself. 
Your digestive system is quite out of order, 
and you need to pay more attention to physical 
exercise. 

You have a very ardent, intense, and ex- 
citable tone of mind. Your social brain being 
large and active, you are susceptible of rather 
strong love, are decidedly conjugal, deeply 
interested in children, strongly attached to 
friends, fond of home, and are continuous 
in mental action—are liable to be absent- 
minded. You have all the executive organs 
strongly developed ; are combative and quick 
to resent injury or insult, and can not tamely 
submit to any interference with your rights. 

Your appetite is strong and active, and you 
are in danger of eating too much or of indulg- 
ing your appetite in some other form. You 
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are quite desirous of 
accumulating proper- 
ty; it may not be 
money, perhaps a li- 
brary, pictures, en- 
gravings, or curiosi- 
ties of different kinds. 
You are very frank, 
candid, and  open- 
hearted ; are scarcely 
cautious enough, but 
liable to trust to 
others too much; are 
very sensitive to 
praise, are decidedly 
ambitious, but some- 
what wanting in dig- 
nity, pride, and self- 
love; you have more 
powers of mind than 
you have capacity to 
command respect and 
make an impression 
upon others. 

You are conscien- 
tious, honest, andup- 
right: are hopeful, 
sanguine, and enthu- 
siastic; have a good 
degree of Spirituality 
and appreciation of 
subjects of a spiritual 
nature; have fair 
re- 
spect, but your Benevolence is decidedly the 
more prominent and influential. Your sym- 
pathies are easily excited, and when they are 
awakened, you are quite generous. 

You have ingenuity, imagination, and powers 
of imitation in a full degree of development ; 
you have love of the sublime, fondness for the 
witty and mirthful, and are rather easily 
captivated by brilliancy and wit ; but the most 
remarkable features of your organization are 
intellectual. 





Very few men exist who have a better 
command of language, can tell more of 
what they know, or learn foreign languages 
more easily or rapidly than yourself. You 
have a remarkable memory of events and 
statistics, of places, localities, and the relative 
position of objects, and of all kinds of know- 
ledge. You have very great powers of obser- 
vation, you see all that is to be seen in your 
travels. You remember everything you do 
and say, as well as forms, faces, figures, 
shapes, and the adaptation of things. You 
measure by the eye, and judge of proportions 
with great accuracy. You have a correct idea 
of weight ; remember colors and the order and 
arrangement of ali you come in contact with, 
whether it relates to natural objects, to 
works of art and mechanism, or to scientific 
arrangements. You have a favorable talent 





for arithmetic and could make a good mathe- 
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matician. You think too much, and are occu- 
pied too much with your reasoning intellect. 

You are a good critic, are particularly dis- 
criminative, and are remarkable for your dis- 
cernment of character and ability to read the 
minds of others. You have an unusual de- 
gree of expertness of mind in becoming ac- 
quainted with coming events, and you become 
prophetic about persons and things. Your 
forte is in the languages and sciences. 

If you wish to live long, to be healthy and 
happy, you must study less and work more, 
have more recreation, and devote yourself to 
more physical enjoyments. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Groux is Professor of Numismatics and 
Modern Languages—Freneh, Spanish, Italian, 
German, Swedish, Danish, Dutch, Russian, 
ete. Since his arrival in the United States, in 
1844, he cherished the idea of publishing a 
work on American medals and coins, to qualify 
himself for which he has journeyed widely 
over the continent, and been permitted to 
inspect private and public cabinets. The 
work is proposed to be published in three large 
volumes, with ample illustrations, and, if re- 
alized, can not fail to be of great historical 
value, as well as most interesting and curious. 
In regard to his talents and attainments we 
have obtained from authentic sources the fol- 
lowing interesting particulars : 

As a child he was exceedingly precocious. 
Before he was three years old he had learned 
to read, and was so far capable of appreciating 
a subject that he fell in a fit of laughter in 
reading “Don Quixote” to his mother. He 
early showed the great passion of his life, for 
at the age of seven years he had nearly eight 
hundred French five-sous pieces. At the age 
of twelve he spoke Greek, Latin, French, and 
German very fluently. At the age of fourteen 
he traveled all over Europe, visited most of 
the museums and picture galleries of Italy, 
France, and England, where he learned the 
English language in six weeks ; visited Russia, 
and learned its language in six months ; visited 
Sweden, and mastered its language in a few 
weeks. 

His memory is such that, after a lapse of 
sixteen years, he could point out all the re- 
markable objects of art he has seen, and state 
where the best pictures from Raphael, Van- 
dyke, Rembrandt, Murillo, Salvator Rosa, etc., 
may be found ; in fact, time has no power on 
his memory either for localities, events, or 
dates. His capacity in languages, and ability 
to master them, is most remarkable; but the 
leading tendency of his mind is the knowl- 
edge of Numismatics. This science is to him 
the ne plus ultra. Any medal or coin once 
seen by him is never forgotten ; and it is a fact 
well known, that he can nearly always tell the 
reverse of a coin when the obverse is shown to 
him. Some of his pupils brought 685 different 
coins in a box to try his powers of memory, 
and he readily told the reverse of all by being 
shown the obverse, with the exception of 
twelve, and the reason of his failure on these 
was that he had never seen the coins before. 
His memory of music is so great, that he can 
sing correctly from recollection over one hun- 
dred operas, in German, French, and Italian. 
In mechanism he is eminent; samples of his 
skill are treasured in different parts of Europe. 
A model of a “Swedish Mine’’ (Philipstadt) 
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is in St. Petersburg, where 300 ducats ($750) 
were paid to him for it. A beautiful “‘ Gothic 
Palace,” in stucco, is in the Royal Palace of 
Stockholm, for which $1,000 were paid him. 
He cut in eight days, in cork, a “‘ Model of the 
Mount St. Michel,” for which he received 
$200. It is in Hamburg. In 1853 he ex- 
hibited at the Mechanical Fair in Washington, 
D. C., an “‘ American Temple” made of minute 
shells, which obtained the first prize. - 
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INSIGNIA OF RANE, 


AND DISTINGUISHED MARKS AND BADGES IN THE 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue highest rank in our army is that of lieu- 
tenant-general, and was conferred by Congress 
for merit on Winfield Scott, General-in-chief, who 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL. 


is the only one who has ever held this rank in the 
United States. The principal distinguishing marks 
of uniform are three stars on the shoulder-strap or 
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MAJOR-GENERAL. 

epaulette—a large one in the middle, flanked by 
two smaller ones—a double row of nine buttons on 
the coat disposed in threes, a buff sash, a straight 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL. 

sword, and a sword knot terminating in acorns. 
A major-general is the same, but with only two 
stars on the shoulder. A brigadier-general has 








COLONEL. 


one star, and the buttons on his coat number but 
eight in each row, disposed in twos. The colonel 
is the highest in rank in a reginient, and wears 
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an eagle on his strap, the buttons on his coat in 
double lines numbering eight at equal distances. 
Wher. this officer is placed in charge of a brigade 
he is called a colonel 





nding. 





LIEUT.-COLONEL AND MAJOR. 


A lieutenant-colonel is second in command of a 
regiment, and is known by the leaf on his strap, 
which is of silver, otherwise his uniform is the 
same as a colonel’s. The major’s is also the same, 
the leaf being of gold. His duty is to act as aid- 
de-camp of the colonel, and in the event of his two 











CAPTAIN, 


superior officers being disabled or absent, he takes 
command of the regiment ; these three constitute 
the field officers of a regiment, and are mounted. 
The adjutant, whose position is the same to the 
regiment as that of the orderly sergeant to a com- 
pany, generally ranks as a lieutenant. 








FIRST LIEUTENANT. 


Captains are commandants of companies, and 
are distinguished by two bars of gold on the 
shoulder-strap, and eight buttons at regular dis- 
tances in a single row on the coat; the first lieu- 
tenant the same, but with one bar on the strap, 
the second lieutenant having a plain strap without 








SECOND LIEUTENANT. 


marks. These last are called line officers; all 
regimental officers wear a red sash. 

The surgeon ranks as first lieutenant in the 
volunteer service, and as m»jor in the regulars, 
and has the letters M. S —medical staff—embroid- 
ered on his strap, which otherwise is the same as 





a first lieutenant ; also wears a green sash. The 
quartermaster also takes a lieutenant’s rank, and 
has the letters Q. D.—quartermaster’s department 
—embroidered on his strap; the.paymaster the 
same, with the letters P..D —-paymaster’s depart- 
ment, and the commissary with the letters C. D.— 
commissary department. 

These constitute (with the chaplain, who wears 
no marks, only plain clothes of uniform cut) the 
regimental staff, and are all allowed to have 
horses. The non-commissioned officers are hos- 
pital steward, whose business it is to attend to 
the hospital stores, and all the detail of the hos- 
pital department, under the orders of the surgeon. 
His insignia is a green band on the upper arm, 
with a serpent entwined round a winged staff 
embroidered on it. 

The sergeant-major is second sergeant in the 
regiment, and acts as assistant to the adjutant. 
He wears on the upper arm a chevron (V) of 
three stripes, connected at the top by half circu- 
lar continuations. The quartermaster manages 
the details of that department; his chevron is 
straight across the top. The orderly sergeant is 
first sergeant in the company, and commands it in 
the absence of commissioned officers ; the chevron 
is of three stripes, without connection at the top, 
and a diamond or star above. The second ser- 
geant takes charge of half a company, called a 
platoon, and has the same chevron as the first, 
but without a diamond. The corporals are in 
charge of sections or quarters of a company, ard 
are distinguished by but two bars in the chevron. 
Of the swords the cavalry saber is longest, and 
has asteel scabbard. The field officers come next ; 
the scabbard being of chocolate enamel, with gilt 
trimmings. The line officers, plainer and shorter, 
with sheath of black leather. A general officer’s 
weapon is straight, with a gilt scabbard of the 


pattern in the engraving; regimental staff is 
straight and short. Musicians and non-commis- 
sioned officers being shorter still, and more for 
show than use. 

The color of the shoulder straps denotes the arm 
of the service—infantry being blue; artillery, 
red; cavalry, orange; and rifles, green. 
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WOMAN'S VOICE. 





BY GREENLIEF B. MIL! ER. 


Lrse a musical cadence that’s borne from afar, 
As it vi>rates along the depths of the heart— 
Like the ripp e of waves on the calm summer seas, 
Like the soft, soothiog tones of eve’s gentle breeze, 
Like the hum of the bee ’mong the fair, fragrant flowers, 
Like the flow of the brook through nature’s glad bowers, 
Falls the low voice of woman, devoid of all art. 


There’s a mystical balm in its magical thrill, 

As it drops its ambrosial delights on the ear; 
There’s a power to restrain the dissolute youth, 
And his footsteps direct in the pathway of truth— 
A pow:r to subdue man’s obdurate will, 

And through bis stern nature the fragrance distill 

Of tenderness, ardor, affection, and cheer. 


If music is sweet, its sweetness abides 

In the low voice of woman, serene and subdued ; 
Her soft modulations the bosom inspires 
With loftier aims and more holy desires: 
There’s a mingling of melody, pathos, and love, 
Serapvic and pure, as from angels above, 

In the accents of woman with goodness in. bued. 


Brooxtiyrn, Aug. 18, 1861. 
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(conTINUED FROM PAGE ONE HUNDRED AND SEVEN.] 
LECTURE XVIII. 


RELIGIOUS DUTIES OF MAN. 


Consideration of man's duties to God, so far as discoverable by the light of nature— 
Natural theology a branch of na‘ philosophy—Not sup ded by revelation— 
Brown, Stewart, and Chalmers quoted— Natural theology a guide to the sound inter- 
pretation of Scripture—Foundation of natural religion in the faculties of man—Dis- 
tinction between morals and religion—The Bible does not create the religious feelings, 
but is fitted only to enlighten, enliven, and direct them—Illustration of this view— 
Stability of religion, even amid the downfall of churches and creeds— Moral and reli- 
gious duties prescribed to man by natura! theology—Prevalent erroneous views of 
divine worship— Natural evidence of God’s existence and attributes—Man’s ignorance 
the cause of the past barrenness and obscurity of natural religion—Importance of the 
Book of Creation as a revelation of the Divine Will. 





Havine discussed the foundation of moral philosophy, the duties of 
man as an individual and as a social being, and also the causes of the 
independence and freedom of nations, with the relations of the differ- 
ent forms of government to the moral and intellectual conditions of the 
people, I proceed to consider man’s duty to God, so far as this can be 
discovered by the light of nature. 

Lord Brougham, in his “ Discourse of Natural Theology,” main- 
tains, with great truth, that natural theology is a branch of natural 
philosophy. His argument is the following: It is a truth of physics, 
that vision is performed by the eye refracting light, and making it con- 
verge to a focus upon the retina. The eye is an optical instrument, 
which, by the peculiar combination of its lenses, and the different 
materials they are composed of, produces vision. Design and adapta- 
tion are clearly manifested in its construction. These are truths in 
natural philosophy ; but a single step converts them into evidences in 
natural theology. The eye must have been formed by a Being possess- 
ing knowledge of the properties of light, and of the matter of which 
the eye is composed ; that Being is no inhabitant of earth—he is supe- 
rior to man—he is his Maker—he is God. Thus the first branch of 
natural theology, or that which treats of the existence and power of 
the Deity, rests on the same basis with physical science ; in fact, it is 
a direct induction from the truths of science. 

The second branch of natural theology treats of the duties of man 
toward God, and of the probable designs of the Deity in regard to his 
creatures. The facts of mental philosophy stand in the same relation 
to this branch that the facts in physical science stand in relation 
to the first branch. By contemplating each mental faculty, the objects 
to which it is related by its constitution, its sphere of action, its uses 
and abuses, we may draw conclusions regarding the divine intentions 
in creating our faculties, and touching the duty which we owe to God 
in the employment of them. It is obvious that as God has given us 
understanding able to discriminate the uses and abuses of our faculties) 
and moral sentiments leading us to prefer their use, we owe it to Him 
as a duty to fulfill his intentions, thus obviously expressed in our crea- 
tion, by using our powers aright, and not abusing them. 

The second branch of natural theology, like the first, rests upon the 
same foundation with all th> other inductive sciences ; the only differ- 
ence being, that the one belongs chiefly to the inductive science of 
physics, and the other to the inductive science of mind.* This dis- 
tinction, however, is not perfectly accurate, because the evidence of 


the existence and attributes of God, and also of man’s duty toward 


Him, may be found in both of these branches of science. 

It has been objected that revelation supersedes the necessity of study- 
ing natural theology. Dr. Thomas Brown, in his lectures on Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, has furnished a brief but 
powerful answer to this objection. ‘On this subject,’ says he,+ 
“that comprehends the sublimest of all the truths which man is per- 
mitted to attain, the benefit of revelation may be considered to render 
every inquiry superfluous that does not flow from it. But to those 
who are blessed with a clearer illumination, it can not be uninterest- 
ing to trace the fainter lights which, in the darkness of so many gloomy 





* See Lord Brougham’s Discourses, 3d edit., p. 98. His argument is not clear. 


+ Vol. iv., p. 401. 








ages, amid the oppression of tyranny in various forms, and of supersti- 
tion more afflicting than tyranny itself, could preserve, still dimly vis- 
ible to man, that virtue which he was to love, and that Creator whom 
he was to adore. Nor can it be without profit even to their better 
faith to find all nature thus concurring as to its most important truths 
with revelation itself, and everything, living and inanimate, announc- 
ing that high and holy One of whose perfections they have been privi- 
leged with a more splendid manifestation.” 

Dugald Stewart, in his ‘‘ Outlines of Moral Philosophy,” also treats 
at considerable length of natural religion. ‘ The study of philosophy,” 
says he,* “in all its various branches, both natural and moral, affords 
at every step a new illustration that the design which we trace in 
creation indicates wisdom, and that it operates in conformity to one 
uniform plan, insomuch that the truths of natural religion gain an 
accession of evidence from every addition that is made to the stock of 
human knowledge.” 

Dr. Chalmers, in the fifth chapter of his ‘‘ Bridgewater Treatise,” 
discusses “ the special and subordinate adaptations of external nature 
to the moral constitution of man,” and observes, “‘ Notwithstanding 
the blight which has so obviously passed over the moral world and 
defaced many of its original lineaments, while it has left the material- 
ism of creation, the loveliness of its scenes and landscapes, in a great 
measure untouched—still we possess very much the same materials 
for a natural theology in reasoning on the element of virtue as in 
reasoning en the element of beauty.” (P. 191.) 

Further—I consider the study of natural theology as important in 
leading to a sound interpretation of Scripture itself. Great differences 
exist in the interpretations of its declarations by different sects ; and, 
as all truth must be harmonious, it appears to me that whenever the 
constitution of man and the attributes of the Deity shall be ascertained, 
so far as this is possible, by strictly logical inductions from facts cor- 
rectly observed in nature, all interpretations of Scripture touching 
these points must be brought into harmony with nature, otherwise 
they will justly be regarded as erroneous. Every well-established 
doctrine in moral philosophy and in natural theology founded on the 
constitution of nature, will be a plumb-line by which to adjust inter- 
pretations of Scripture. The Scriptural doctrine of the corruption of 
human nature, for example, is one on which a vast variety of opinions 
is entertained by Christians. Phrenology shows that every faculty 
has received from the Creator an organ, and been furnished with legit- 
imate objects, although each of them has also a wide sphere in which 
it may commit abuses. As the evidence of the organs is physical and 
indestructible, the views correctly deduced from it must in time extin- 
guish all interpretations of Scripture that are at variance with them. 
When Scripture is interpreted in such a manner as to contradict the 
sound conclusions of reason on subjects which lie within the legitimate 
province of reason, such interpretations must be powerless, or posi- 
tively mischievous. The Christian world at present (1846) appears 
to be in a state of transition. In Germany, a large portion of the 
people, under the guidance of Johannes Ronge, have thrown off Roman 
Catholicism, also rejected the dogmas of the Protestant churches estab- 
lished at the Reformation, and adopted Rationalistic interpretations of 
Scripture. As acontrast to this movement, a number of the scholars 
of Oxford, under the influence of Dr. Pusey, have gone over to the 
Church of Rome ; while the middle classes in Scotland have aban- 
doned their ancient Presbyterian Church, reared a new one on the same 
foundatiou, and embraced with fresh fervor the doctrines and opinions 
of the sixteenth century, rejected by theGermans. In these evolutions, 
no appeal has been made to the lights afforded by the New Philosophy : 
but as the sound dictates of reason are the revelations of God’s 
attributes and will to the human understanding, through the medium 
of our natural constitution and that of external nature, they can not be 
neglected with impunity by any class of teachers, and the day is on the 
wing when this philosophy will purify and control every Christian creed. 





* Page 211, 
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It is gratifying to trace the recognition of this principle in the works 
of divines. The Rev. Baden Powell, Savilian Professor of Geometry 
in the University of Oxford, in his work on “ The Connection of Natural 
and Divine Truth,” says, ‘‘ Physical science is the necessary founda- 
tion of natural theology ; certain of the truths it discloses are warnings 
against mistaking the purport of Scripture ; and the right use of the 
caution thus inculcated applies widely in the interpretation of revela- 
tion. Inductive philosophy is subservient both to natural and revealed 
religion. The investigation of God’s works is an essential introduction 
to the right reception of his Word.” 

In like manner there should be no philosophy that is not religious ; 
that is to say, which should not be viewed as a chapter of the Crea- 
tor’s great book of revelation, addressed to the human understanding in 
the constitution of the universe. 

I proceed, therefore, to consider the subject of natural theology with- 
out feeling that, if properly conducted, it will endanger any other class 
of truths, 

The first point which I propose to investigate relates to the founda- 
tion of natural religion. I beg of you to observe, that religion ema- 
nates from sentiments or emotions, and that it does not consist of a col- 
lection of mere intellectual conceptions or ideas. The foundations of 
it lie in the organs of Veneration, Wonder, and Hope. A brief ex- 
planation will enable you to understand this view. War springs, 
originally, not from the human intellect, but from the propensities of 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, which give an instinctive tend- 
ency to oppose, to contend, and todestroy. There are legitimate spheres 
within which these propensities may act beneficially ; but when they 
are too energetic, they carry captive the other powers, enlist them in 
their service, and then lead to the extensive destruction and horrors of 
war. Combativeness and Destructiveness, operating in savage man 
with very little intellect, produce war in which ambush and cunning, 
clubs and bows and arrows, are used as the means of assault. The 
same propensities, acting in the nations of modern Europe, lead to the 
employment of scientific principles in the construction of works of 
attack and of defense, and to the use of cannon and other ingenious and 
complicated instruments of destruction. Still, Combativeness and 
Destructiveness are the original sources in the human mind from which 
war itself, in all its forms and with all its weapons, flows. If these 
instincts were not possessed, men would feel no impulse to fight, any 
more than they feel an impulse to fly. In like manner, the whole art 
of music rests on the organs of Tune and Time as its foundation. In 
some individuals these organs are extremely defective; and they not 
only feel no internal impulse prompting them to produce melody, but 
are insensible to its charms when produced by others. In other per- 
sons, again, these organs act with such energy, that they impel] them, 
as it were, to elicit music from every object. You may have seen in- 
viduals who, in want of a better instrument, have beat out passable 
tunes by a succession of blows on their chins. When the musical 
organs engage the intellectual faculties to assist them, they obtain, by 
their aid, instruments for producing music, refined and perfect in pro- 
portion to the degree in which the intellect is instructed in the various 
arts and sciences capable of being applied to the production of such in- 
struments. Still you perceive that the origin or foundation of the 
whole art and practice of music lies in the organs of Tune and Time. 

Further—You can readily infer that war will be practiced by any 
nation very much in the proportion which Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness bear in them to the other faculties. If these propensities pre- 
ponderate overthe moral sentiments, the people will be constantly crav- 
ing for war and seeking occasions for quarrels. If they be very feeble, 
public attention will be directed to other and more peaceful pursuits, and 
contentions will, as far as possible, be avoided. If we wish to tame a 
warlike people to the arts of peace, we must try to stimulate their 
higher faculties, and to remove all objects calculated to excite their 
pugnacious propensities. The same remarks apply to music. A native 
love of music will prevail in any people in proportion to the natural 
endowment of the organs of Tune and Time in their brains. If we 





wish to cultivate music in a people, we must address the organs of 
Tune and Time by the sweetest and most touching melodies, and 
thereby call them gently and agreeably into action; because, by exer- 
cising them, and by no other means, can we increase their energy and 
augment that people’s love of music. 

Similar observations apply to religion. The foundations of religion 
lie in the organ of Veneration, which instinctively feels emotions of 
reverence and respect—in the organ of Wonder, which longs after the 
new, the astonishing, and the supernatural, and which, combined with 
Veneration, leads us to adore an unseen power—and in the organ of 
Hope, which instinctively looks forward in expectation to future enjoy- 
ment. These inspire man with a ceaseless desire to offer homage to a 
superior Being, to adore him, and to seek his protection. The inherent 
activity of these organs has prompted men in all ages to employ their 
intellectual faculties to discover as many facts as possible concerning 
the existence and attributes of superior powers or gods, and to institute 
ceremonies for their gratification. In some tribes of savages, we are 
snformed that no traces of religion have been discovered ; but you will 
find that in them the organs which I have named are extremely small. 
They are in the same condition as regards the religious feelings that 
other tribes, in whom the organs of Tune and Time are deficient, stand 
in regard to melody ; these have no music in consequence of the ex- 
treme feebleness of the related organs in their brains. On the other 
hand, wherever the organs of the religious sentiments are large in a 
people, that nation or tribe will be found to be proportionably devoted 
to religion. If their intellectual faculties be feeble, if they have no 
science and no true revelation to direct them, they may be engulfed in 
superstition ; but superstition is only the religious sentiments gone 
astray. They may be found worshiping stocks and stones, reptiles, 
and idols of the most revolting description ; but still, this shows not 
only that the tendency to worship exists in them, but that it may be 
manifested in great vigor when the intellect is feeble or very imper- 
fectly informed. It proves, also, that ‘these sentiments are in them- 
selves blind or mere general impulses, which will inevitably err, un- 
less directed by an illumination superior to their own. 

The religious sentiments may act in combination with the propen- 
sities or with the moral sentiments. In combination with the lower 
feelings they produce a cold, cruel, and selfish faith, in which the 
votary’s chief object is to secure the favor of Heaven for himself, while 
he allots endless and nearly universal misery to the rest of mankind. 
In combination with Benevolence and Conscientiousness they lead to 
a faith in which justice and mercy, truth and humility, prevail. 

There is a distinction in nature between morals and religion. The 
organs of Conscientiousness and Benevolence are the foundations of 
morals. When they are predominently large, they produce the ten- 
dency to do justly and to act kindly toward all men; but if the organs 
of the religious sentiments are deficient, there will not be an equal ten- 
dency to worship. Thus we meet with many men who are moral, but 
not religious. In like manner, if the organs of the religious sentiments 
be large, and those of Conscientiousness and Benevolence be deficient, 
there may be a strong tendency to perform acts of religious devotion 
with a great disregard of the duties of brotherly love and honesty. We 
meet with such characters in the world. The late Sir Henry Mon- 
creiff, minister of St. Cuthbert’s Parish, in Edinburgh, is said to have 
described a person, with whom he had had many transactions, in these 
forcible terms: “ He is a clever man, a kind-hearted man, and he 
seems to be a religious man—in short, an excellent man; only, some- 
how or other, he is sadly deficient in common honesty.” Phrenology 
enables us to comprehend the combination of qualities which gives rise 
to such characters. The description indicates large intellect, large 
organs of the religious sentiments, and large Benevolence, but great 
deficiency in the organs of Conscientiousness. 

According to these views, religion rests on the sentiments of Venera- 
tion, Wonder, and Hope as its foundations. The enlightenment of the 
intellect serves to direct these sentiments to their proper objects, but 
does not produce them, and therefore does not produce religion. It is 
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thus impossible that religion itself can be overset or eradicated from 
the human mind. The forms and ceremonies by which the religious 
sentiments manifest themselves may be expected to vary in different 
agés and in different countries, according to the degree of development 
of the religious, moral, and intellectual organs, and the state of the 
intellectual cultivation of the people ; but these emotions themselves 
evidently glow with a never-dying flame, and man will cease to adore 
only when he ceases to exist. 

After you understend that music springs from the organs of Time 
and Tune, you would smile if | were to assure you that it would per- 
ish if the Society of Professional Musicians were dissolved. You 
would at once discover that this society itself, as well as all the pieces 
which its members perform, and the instruments which they use, have 
sprung from the innate love of music in the mind; and that it is mis- 
taking the effect for the cause, to imagine that when they cease to ex- 
ist as a society, music will become extinct. The result of their disso- 
lution would be, that the inherent activity of the musical faculties 
would prompt other individuals to establish other societies, probably 
on more improved principles, and music would flourish still. 

It is equally absurd to mistake churches, articles of faith, and acts 
of parliament for the foundations of religion, and to imagine that when 
these are changed, religion will perish. The day was when religion 
was universally believed to rest, for its existence, solely on the decrees 
of Roman Catholic councils and Popish bulls, and when the priests 
assured the world that the moment their church and authority were 
subverted, religion would be forever destroyed. But we have lived to 
see religion flourishing vigorously in nations which disown that author- 
ity and church. If the churches and articles of faith now prevalent 
shall be changed, of which there is much probability, the adherents of 
them will, after the fashion of the priests of Rome, proclaim that the 
doom of religion has been sealed ; but all men who are capable of look- 
ing at the true foundation of religious worship, firmly and deeply laid 
in the human faculties, will be unmoved by such alarms. They will 
expect religion to shine forth in ever-brightening loveliness and splen- 
dor, in proportion to the enlightenment of the public mind, and they 
will fear neither infernal nor terrestrial foes. 

It would greatly assist the progress of improvement, if a firm con- 
viction could be carried home to the public mind, that religion has its 
foundations in the nature of man, because many excellent persons 
might thereby be delivered from the blind terrors in which they con- 
stantly live, lest it should be destroyed ; and the acrimony of contend- 
ing sects, also, every one of which identifies its own triumph with that 
of religion itself, might probably be moderated. 

The next question that presents itself is, Whether there be any 
moral or religious duties prescribed to man by natural theology? In 
answering this question, moralists in general proceed to prove the ex- 
istence and attributes of God, and to infer from them the duties we 
owe to Him as our creator, preserver, and governor. They regard Him 
as the mighty God, and us as His lowly subjects, bound to fear, 
tremble, love, and obey him; I entirely concur in this view when ap- 
plied to doing the will of God; but it appears to me that it has often 
led to misconceptions and abuse. Religious duty has, somehow or 
other, come to be too generally regarded (in the spirit, at least, in 
which it is practiced, if not in words) as a homage rendered to the 
Divine Being for his own gratification, the neglect of which he will 
punish, and the performance of which he will reward. Many persons 
have a notion of the Divine Being somewhat resembling that of an 
earthly sovereign, whom they may win and gratify by praises and 
flattery, and from whose favor they may expect to receive something 
agreeable and advantageous in return. All this is superstition and 
error, and it partakes too much of the character of selfishness. I am 
aware that no rational Christian puts his religious faith and worship 
into the form of such propositions ; but I fear that the spirit of them can 
be too often detected in much of the religion of the world. 

It appears to me that the religious service of the Deity possesses, 
under the lights of nature, a totally different character. 
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The existence of a supreme Ruler of the world, is no doubt the first 
position to be established in natural religion ; but the proofs of it are 
so abundant, so overpowering to the understanding, and so captivating 
to the sentiments, that I regard this as the simplest, the easiest, and 
the least likely to be disputed of all the branches of the subject. If 
reflecting intellect be possessed, we can scarcely move a step in the 
investigation of nature without receiving irresistible proofs of divine 
agency and wisdom. I opened the first book embracing natural 
science, that came to my hand, when composing this Lecture. It hap- 
pened to be a number of the “ Penny Encyclopedia.” which had just 
been sent in by the bookseller; and [ turned up the first page that 
presented itself (p. 151). It chanced to be one on Bees, and I read as 
follows: “In many instances, it is only by the bees traveling from 
flower to flower that the pollen or farina is carried from the male to 
the female flowers, without which they would not fructify. One 
species of bee would not be sufficient to fructify all the various sorts 
of flowers, were the bees of that species ever so numerous, for it re- 
quires species of different sizes and different constructions.” M. Spren- 
gel found that “ not only are insects indispensable in fructifying different 
species of iris, but that some of them, as I. Xiphium, require the agency 
of the larger humble bees, which alone are strong enough to force 
their way between the stile-flags ; and hence, as these insects are hot 
so common as many others, this iris is often barren, or bears imperfect 
seeds.” 

This simple announcement proves to my understanding, incontest- 
ably, the existence and presence of a Deity in creation; because we 
see here an important end, clearly involving design, accomplished by 
agents altogether unconscious of the service in which they are 
engaged. The bee, performing, all unconsciously to itself, the work 
of fructification of the flowers—and the provision of bees of different 
weights for stile-flags of different strengths—bespeak, in language 
irresistible, the mind and workmanship of an intelligent contriver. 
And who is this contriver? It is not man. There is only one answer 
possible, it is the Deity ; and one object of his selecting such a method 
for operating may perhaps have been, to speak home to the under- 
standings of men, concerning his own presence, power, and wisdom. 
Nature is absolutely overflowing with similar examples. 

But there is another species of proof of the existence of a God—that 
which is addressed to the poetic sentiments of man. ‘“ The external 
world,”’ says Mr. Sedgwick, “ proves to us the being of a God, in two 
ways, by addressing the imagination, as well as by informing the 
reason. It speaks to our imaginative and poetic feelings, and they are 
as much a part of ourselves as our limbs and our organs of sense. 
Music has no charms for the deaf, nor has painting for the blind; and 
all the touching sentiments and splendid imagery borrowed by the 
poet from the world without, would Jose their magic power, and might 
as well be presented to a cold statue as to a man, were there no pre- 
ordained harmony between his mind and the material beings around 
him. It is certain that the glories of the external world are so fitted 
to our imaginative powers as to give them a perception of the Godhead 
and a glimpse of his attributes ; and this adaptation is a proof of the 
existence of God, of the same kind (but of greater or less power, 
according to the constitution of our individual minds) with that which 
we derive from the adaptation of our senses to the constitution of the 
material world”—Discourse on the Studies of the University of Cam- 
bridge, pp. 20, 21. 

Assuming, then, the existence of a Deity as demonstrable by means 
of the work of creation, the next question is, What can we discover 
of his character, by the exercise of our natural faculties ? 

In answering this question, I observe, in the first place. that we 
can not possibly discover anything from creation concerning His person, 
or personal history, if 1 may use such expressions, because there is no 
manifestation of these in the external world. If, for example, we 
were to present a thread of raw silk to an intelligent man, and ask 
him to discover, from its physical appearances alone, the individual 
characteristics of the maker of the thread, he would tell us that it is 
impossible to do so; because the object presented to him does not con- 
tain one element from which his understanding can legitimately infer 
a single fact in answer to such a question. In like manner, when we 
survey earth, air, and ocean, our own minds and bodies. and every 
page of creation that is open to us, although we perceive thousands of 
indications of the mental qualities of the Creator, we receive not one 
ray of light concerning his form of being, his personal history, residence, 
or individual nature. All conjectures on this subject, therefore, are 
the offspring of fancy or of superstition. 





[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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GRACE DARLING AND HER ISLAND 
HOME. 





In the German Ocean, near the northeast 
coast of England, there is a group of islands 
called the Farne Islands. At low tide twenty- 
five of these appear above the water, but at 
high tide most of them are completely hidden 
from view. The traveler, unless he saw the 
brilliant light from the lighthouses of two of 
them, would certainly think they were dest» 
tute of human beings, and still less that those 
dreary spots had ever been blessed by woman’s 
smile and illumined by the halo of her affec- 
tion. Without soil, presenting a surface of 
bare rocks, canopied by the blue vault of 
heaven, it would seem as if not even the sea- 


fore the year 1837, comparatively very few in- 
dividuals were familiar with the name or local- 
ity of these islands; and had it not been for a 
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the soul that lit her features with a glowing 
light, for there is a beauty of the soul that 
makes indelible impressions on the counte- 
nance after the features have lost the regular- 
ity of youth and beauty of outline. Why is it 
that we like to visit the birthplaces of our 
heroes and heroines, where their childhood 
was nurtured, and where their successful 
achievements made their names imperishable ? 
and why does it give us a sad pleasure to drop 
reverential tears on their graves? Because 
illustrious virtue by its godlike qualities con- 
secrates the barren rock and makes the dreary 
waste resplendent with a beauty not its 
own. 

The father of Grace was a lighthouse keeper 


| on one of the Farne Islands, as his father had 
guils would wish to alight there. Probably be- | 


been before him. Grace, the seventh child of 
the family, was born in 1815, and passed her 


| childhood on this lonely island. For objects of 


fair, gentle, yet heroic being, whose name 


should be inscribed on Memory’s tablet in 
undying characters, these islands might have 
remained comparatively unknown. 


our party left Newcastle, England—a place 


pass with ease, also for its grindstones, coal and 


contemplation she had the sea birds, the encir- 
cling ocean, the shifting clouds by day and the 
starry vault by night—or the moaning winds or 
the howling storm which seemed in the thunder 


| of its power to rock the foundations of the 
It was a bright afternoon in July, 1861, when 


island speck on which she dwelt. ‘here are 


| some persons so constituted that they derive 
famous for the magnificent bridge of George | 
Stephenson, 120 feet high, under which ships | 


iron—to sail on the river Tyne, thence on the | 


German Ocean for Scotland. Though smaller 
than our American rivers, those of England 
are well improved. On this noble stream we 
find sailing vessels of every variety, especially 


| 
| 


Dundee. 


as we pass South Shields, a great coal region | 
and shipping port, and Tynemouth, a famous | 


watering-place. 


Emerging from the mouth of | 


the Tyne we are upon the German Ocean, as | 


smooth on this fine afternoon, as if the oracles | 


of Delphi had smiled propitiously on our voy- 
age. You may judge that we felt some trepi- 


dation at finding ourselves on these waters, | 
having recently visited Hartlepool, a seaport | 
| four o’clock in the morning, the fog being dense 


some twenty miles southward, where, in one 
storm last spring, eighty ships were wrecked 
and nearly all the passengers drowned. 

Some fifty miles north of the mouth of the 
Tyne, the Farne Islands are situated, and you 
may imagine my feelings as we approached the 
birthplace and early home of Grace Darling. 
I well remember how in childhood the story of 
her life and heroism touched my soul as the 
news was wafted over the Atlantic and echoed 
to every coast; and these recollections were 
refreshed, when recently I saw a beautiful 
drawing of her face in the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham, near London, and the picture 
affected me more than any other in the gallery. 
I was spell-bound for the moment, for it revived 
all the associations of her heroism. It was a 
face so sweet, so ethereal in expression, with 
so much more of heaven in it than of earth, 
that a casual observer, even, would never 
pass it unnoticed. With Grace Darling it was 





more knowledge from Nature than from 
books. 

But let us recall the deed of heroism as his- 
tory records it: One dark, stormy night in the 
month of September, 1838, the Forfarshire 
steamer, carrying forty-one passengers and a 
crew of twenty-two men, started from Hull for 
A leakage in her boiler which had 
been insufficiently repaired prior to her start- 
ing, reappeared, increasing rapidly until the 
fires were extinguished and her engine ceased 
to move. The captain endeavored to prevent 
the boat from drifting ashore, but it was 
tossed about at the mercy of the storm, and 
was finally driven upon the rocks, while the 
efforts of the captain to steer it between the 
islands and the shore were unavailing. At 


and the rain descending in torrents, she struck 
a precipitous rock, where the water is said ‘to 
be 100 fathoms deep. Some of the passengers 
were so terrified that they immediately left the 
ship in a small boat. Some fell into the angry 
vortex and perished. A heavy sea broke the 
ship into two pieces. ‘Those who were in the 
cabin were at once irretrievably lost, while 
four passengers and five of the crew who were 
on the other part of the vessel which still 
adhered on the rock, remained till morning, 
exposed to the relentless fury of the waves, 
staring death in the face, expecting every 
moment to be swept into eternity. The long 
hours passed away till seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when by the aid of a glass the wreck was 
seen by the Darling family. The father, mother, 
and Grace were the only occupants of the 
lighthouse at the time. Wm. Darling, born 
and bred on these islands, accustomed all of 
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his life to the mysteries of the deep, from the 
rippling, dancing wave, as it reflected the 
sun-light in rainbow colors, to the deep bass- 
toned roaring of the furious breakers as they 
rose mountain-high, threatening to carry off 
the rocky foundations of his humble abode— 
he, a child of the sea, was now afraid of his 
own foster-mother, the ocean. Though in his 
nature kind and sympathetic, he was disin- 
clined to brave the furies of that storm. But 
the gentle, modest Grace, twenty-two years of 
age only, to whom, perhaps, the opportunity 
to develop the strongest yearnings of her soul 
to do good had never before come, said, “ Let 
us go, father; I can help you row, and we will 
save, we must save, these helpless beings !”’ 

With the mother’s assistance, the father and 
daughter were launched forth upon the deep at 
the ebb-tide, knowing full well that unless 
they had extra assistance on their return they 
could not stem the returning tide, which would 
probably be at its height, and consequently they 
would be obliged to moor their own little boat 
(a mile from their own island) to the rock where 
the shipwrecked mariners were awaiting their 
destiny. We can well imagine the feelings of 
that wife and mother as they left her to en- 
counter the waves. 


A thrill of joy went through those desolate 
hearts as they saw their deliverers approaching. 
The survivors, nine in number. were taken 
from the rock to the lighthouse, and had to re- 
main there from Friday till Sunday on account 
of the roughness of the sea ; also a boat’s crew 
that came to the lighthouse from Sunderland 
for their rescue, were obliged to remain there 
several days, making, in all, twenty persons 
who were entertained in their little abode, the 
mother and daughter cheerfully giving up their 
beds to the passengers, while the crew slept on 
the floor around the fire. 

Fame soon began to weave a chaplet for the 
brow of Grace. But she bore her honors 
modestly. Many visited that humble abode 
to see the unassuming heroine, but it was not 
hers long to enjoy the homage which the world 
was willing to bestow; for consumption, that 
terrible yet insidious disease, marked her for 
its victim ; it became evident that her work 
was finished, and she breathed out her pure, 
gentle life only five years after she beeame 
known to the world. She was buried in her 
own parish, Bamborough, on the mainland, 
opposite the lighthouse. The gentry and 
noblemen of the neighborhood attended her 
remains -to their last resting-place. But she 
will never be forgotten so long as there is an 
instinct in the human soul to appreciate genu- 
ine heroism and goodness. Some might feel 
that England ought torear a monument to her 
memory on Langstone Island, where the light- 
house stands; but as long as there is a wave 
of the ocean to beat upon those rocks, so long 
will a glorious funeral dirge be sung to her 
memory—a requiem to her worth more sublime 
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and enduring than the measured melodies of 
Mozart. 

Those who have never seen the ocean, 
especially in a storm, might say, “Oh, any 
kind-hearted woman would have done the 
same,” and will never appreciate that act in 
its fullest, highest aspect. I, who have been 
cradled on an island around which the ocean 
beat the symphonies of my childhood, was 
electrified when I first heard the tale. And 
now when I see these rocks, and perceive more 
plainly the really imminent danger those brave 
hearts encountered, it seems to me that Grace 
Darling, as she came from that peaceful fire- 
side and descended into the little boat, taking 
the oar and risking her own life to rescue 
human beings that she had never seen before, 
was a sublime act of moral heroism honorable 
alike to her womanhood and her humanity, 
and it is with great pleasure that I point tothe 
life of this English girl by way of inciting my 
young countrywomen to noble deeds for the 
happiness of others. 

My true ideal of woman is the blending of 
affection and courage. Our Saviour had these 
two attributes in a pre-eminent degree, and 
every human being who is deficient in either, 
acks an indispensable requisite to perfection 
of character. 

The portrait of Grace Darling, of which I 
have spoken, gives her a predominance of the 
mental temperament, Benevolence, Intuition, 
Spirituality, refinement, Sensitiveness, Imita- 
tion, Ideality, and strong social feelings. Had 
she been born on the classic soil of Italy, her 
name might have been wafted on the pinions 
of Fame as a poet or artist ; but the chimes of 
her childhood were the waves and the storms, 
and from these she drank her inspirations, and 
under their influence was her nature developed. 
Some say there is no disinterested benevolence. 
Methinks Grace Darling’s magnanimous deed 
sprang impulsively from a kind spirit, uncon- 
scious of its depth and of the opinions of the 
world. She did not stop to reason. Her gen- 
erous impulses, her intuitions were better than 
reason. She did not stop to argue—her keen 
sympathies were more telling than arguments, 
her enthusiasm as boundless as the deep. She 
had doubtless felt the want of ordinary privi- 
leges, but her privations had developed her 
soul; for from sorrow in some form every 
great and noble spirit is born. As no flower 
blossoms without @ preparation, so no heroic 
deed springs into life except from a nature pre- 
pared for it by cireumstances waiting only for 
a favorable opportunity for its manifestation. 
Else how is it that a whole nation will pour 
out its sympathies for the woes of others at a 
single call? Some natures are more receptive 
than others, and are more rich in their minis- 
trations of wisdom and goodness, as some 
flowers in the same field receive more dew than 
others, and give forth more aroma or perfume 
to the world. Au revoir. Mater. 





THE KEY FOUND. 


PROPER TREATMENT OF THE VICIOUS. 

Visitine one of the State prisons, a few 
years since, in company with the governor or 
superintendent, I was much interested by his 
remarks upon several of the convicts, their 
manifestations of character, and the effect upon 
them of the discipline to which they were sub- 
jected. Some were cheerful at labor, and ap- 
peared to find it a relief from painful thought ; 
others submitted to it patiently, but yet with 
evidence that it was irksome to their feelings, 
their habits—it was endured only, not wel- 
comed. Others, again, were always reluctant, 
scmetimes refractory at their toil ; their faces 
wore a sullen expression, and they contrived a 
thousand expedients ta retard the progress of 
their work, yet without exposing themselves to 
punishment by actual neglect or evidently 
willful perversion of duty. The conversation 
of the governor, suggested by these varieties 
of conduct and disposition, had an intrinsic 
interest, resulting from the clearness and 
sagacity of his views in relation to the vary- 
ing elements with which he had todeal. I 
soon discovered that he was a quick and shrewd 
observer of men’s minds; naturally endowed 
with a penetrating glance at the inward, 
sharpened and perfected by long practice until 
it afforded him a knowledge that seemed 
almost intuitive. I perceived, too, by the 
demeanor of the convicts in his presence, that 
he exercised over them that quiet authority 
which superior power of intellect always com- 
mands. Their manner toward him, their very 
aspect and movement when he was among 
them, though indicating neither servile fear, 
nor that shrinking avoidance which is gener- 
ated by habitual harshness and severity, told 
more plainly than words could do that they 
knew him as their ruler; as one whose vigil- 
ance they could not elude or his authority re- 
sist, while yet they had nothing to apprehend 
from wanton severity or capricious tyranny. 
He had not been very long in the prison, and 
report said that his predecessor, though an up- 
right and well-meaning man, had been so lack- 
ing in decision and tenacity of purpose that 
under his control the institution had become 
very much disorganized; but whatever the 
faults of the previous administration had been, 
and however injurious they had proved to the 
moral and physical discipline required in such 
a condition of society, | needed not the evi- 
dence of general commendation to assure me 
that under its present head the prison was 
governed and controlled with perhaps as near 
an approach as it is possible to the difficult 
attainment of the two desired objects in all 
penal institutions—punishment and reforma- 
tion—punishmeut for the good of the commu- 
nity at large, as a means of deterring others 
from the commission of crime, and reformation 
for the good of the individual criminal. 





In the course of our progress through the 
various wards and workshops, the governor 
requested me, as we were approaching one 
large apartment, to take especial notice of the 
person whom he should call when we had en- 
tered, and from whom he should ask an explan- 
ation of the process carried on in that part of 
the prison. I of course complied, and soon 
found myself listening to the intelligent re- 
marks of a man apparently about thirty or 
thirty-five years old, well made, of middle 
height, and strongly marked, though far from 
unhandsome features. His eyes, of a rich, 
bright hazel, were yet singularly soft and mild 
in their expression, contrasting remarkably 
enough with that of his mouth, which be- 
tokened an uncommon degree of energy and 
firmness ; the lips, though well formed, clos- 
ing upon each other with a fixedness than 
which nothing could more plainly indicate 
strong will and self-reliance. The character 
of the face and head generally was good—such 
as to please both the physiognomist and the 
phrenologist, who would respectively pronounce 
the features and developments attractive. 

What struck me particularly, however, were 
the appearances of personal attachment to the 
governor that rather escaped from him occa- 
sionally than were exhibited. They were per- 
ceptible in the tone of his voice, in his look of 
affectionate respect, in the air of delighted but 
deferential interest with which he listened 
when the governor addressed him; perhaps 
more than all in the eager alacrity with which 
he hastened to afford any explanation requested 
by the latter on my behalf; for the room in 
which we were was occupied by machines of 
various kinds, employed in the formation or 
preparation of different fabrics, and from the 
tenor of the questions addressed to him, and of 
his answers, I judged that the man of whom I 
speak was to some extent charged with their 
management or superintendence. At all 
events, he appeared to understand them thor- 
oughly, and his explanations of their nature, 
their construction and performances, were sin- 
gularly intelligent and satisfactory, adding 
much to the interest with which I had been 
inspired by his appearance and manner. 

It may be supposed that after we had left 
him, and were on our way to another part of 
the ‘prison, I inquired with some eagerness 
whether there was anything peculiar or re- 
markable in his history ; and the answer I re- 
ceived was substantially as follows: 

“That man, when I first took charge of the 
prison, was the veriest black sheep of the 
whole flock. His sentence was fourteen years, 
of which three had elapsed, and my predeces- 
sor, when he turned the prisoners over to me, 
assured me that he had less trouble with all 
the others than with him ; that he was incor- 
rigible and utterly unmanageable. 


on him to no purpose; neither hunger, nor 
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stripes, nor the shower, nor solitary confine- 
ment, nor kindness, nor expostulation had an 
effect upon his indomitable temper. His sen- 
tence was for an aggravated and wanton 
assault with intent to kill, which he barely 
failed to accomplish ; and this was but the 
last of several, in the perpetration of which 
he had exhibited a ferocity, a recklessness and 
desperate courage that made his name actually 
a terror to the police as well as to the fre- 
quenters of the low haunts where he was gen- 
erally to be found. The same violent and in- 
domitable spirit he had exhibited ever since 
his arrival at the prison. Coercion seemed 
only to harden him, and gentle means were 
but wasted on his obduracy. Work he would 
not, except at intervals when he was in the 
humor ; his fellow-prisoners all stood in awe 
of him, and even the keepers were reluctant 
to meddle with him, three of them having at 
different times sustained severe personal in- 
jury at his hands in attempts to subdue his 
refractory spirit. In short, according to the 
account of my predecessor, Harding—for that 
is his name—was more like a wild beast than 
a human being, and like a wild beast ought to 
be shut up in a cage where he could do no 
mischief ; to repeat the expression made use of 
to me, he was as untamable as a hyena, and 
deserved no better than a hyena’s treat- 
ment. 

“[ do not mean to compliment my own 
sagacity, but I will say that I could not help 
doubting the entire accuracy of all this. I 
had had plentiful experience of refractory con- 
victs in other prisons—had had occasion to 
deal with depraved and brutal men in almost 
every conceivable variety of wickedness—and 
I had never yet found one for whom there were 
not some available means of correction and 
reformation, if we could but find them out. 

“This man, I felt confident, had a heart—a 
human heart, with true sympathies and right 
emotions—but it was locked up, and nobody 
had been able to discover the key that should 
lay it open. Perhaps, in the course of his 
short but violent and stormy life—for then he 
was but little beyond the age of legal manhood 
—no one had fallen in his way who would 
have been willing to apply the key, had it 
been in his possession ; 1 could easily conceive 
that a childhood and youth of neglect and 
hardship, without sympathy, without the soft- 
ening influence of care or kindness, without 
joys or pleasures except the most sensual and 
base, might have been the ferocious manhood 
of brutal and desperate ferocity. You have 
seen Harding, and can understand me when I 
say that his features seemed even then to in- 
dicate the existence of better elements within 
than were believed to form his character; I 
felt assured that with a countenance so befit- 
ting a man was not associated the nature of a 
beast, and I resolved to spare no pains for the 
education and development of that nature of a 





man which I believed to exist beneath his out- 
ward show of heartlessness and depravity. 

‘“* My first step was to watch him carefully, 
yet in such a way as not to excite in him sus- 
picions of my observance. I noted heedfully 
his actions, his manner, his countenance—at 
work and at meals, in the chapel and when 
allowed to exercise in the prison-yard—in 
every situation I brought him to view I stud- 
ied his appearance and bearing with unremit- 
ting vigilance. Whether it was that report of 
my success in governing other prisons had 
reached him, and produced some effect of ap- 
prehension even on his obdurate disposition, or 
that he felt the influence of the quiet but ener- 
getic regularity which pervaded the prison, I 
know not ; but it so happened that for some 
weeks he was unusually peaceable and dili- 
gent, performing his tasks in the workshop well 
and cheerfully, and giving no annoyance to his 
fellow-prisoners, and the consequence was that 
I had no occasion to hold direct communica- 
tion with him. I was not sorry for this, as it 
gave me ample time for the watchful observ- 
ance to which | have alluded ; and perhaps all 
the results I could expect from it had-been at- 
tained, when at length some neglect or viola- 
tion of duty on his part made it proper for me 
to notice him personally. I was careful, how- 
ever, not to engage in conversation with him, 
to ask no question, for my object was merely 
by a few words of admonition, to suggest 
rather than announce that the treatment he 
might expect from me was to combine the 
resolute and undeviating firmness of control 
with the kindness of sympathizing humanity. 
I wished him to draw this inference from my 
manner of speaking—grave, earnest, indicative 
not so much of determination to be obeyed as 
of assurance that to be disobeyed was impos- 
sible; but carefully divested of harshness or 
the least appearance of resentment. This was 
the lesson I wished him to receive and ponder, 
and I had reason to believe that my object was 
accomplished. 

‘* But I will not take up your time by going 
into the detail of my various experiments upon 
Harding, and their results. Suffice it to say, 
that in the course of five or six months I be- 
eame convinced of the truth of my original 
impression, that there was something more 
and better in him than had been supposed ; 
but as yet this conviction was the only good 
fruit of my endeavors. He was still willful, 
intractable, and sometimes fearfully violent ; 
punishment was still thrown away upon him, 
and so sure was I that it even aggravated his 
faults of temper, that I regretted the necessity 
of inflicting it for the sake of maintaining the 
general discipline of the prison. I made some 
important discoveries, however, in relation to 
the course of early life which, as I had from 
the first suspected, had been largely instru- 
mental in the formation of his character. In 
his furious moods he would often let fall ex- 








pressions, disjointed indeed, but capable of being 
put together and wrought into a connection 
full of significance. They generally took the 
form of maledictions and reproaches upon 
society—upon mankind at large—for cruelty 
and injustice of which he had been the victim ; 
and from them, as reported to me by the keep- 
ers, I gathered that his father, an English- 
man, had been transported for a crime of 
which, after his death at Van Dieman’s Land, 
he had been ascertained to be innocent ; that 
his mother, coming to America, had died in 
prison of a jail fever while detained as a wit- 
ness merely ; and that himself, thus left an 
orphan when little more than a child, had 
struggled on to manhood through penury, and 
suffering, and evil companionship, and tempta- 
tions of the coarsest and most debasing kind, 
such as are but too much incident to the 
career of indigent and neglected orphanhood in 
the squalid haunts of all large cities. 

“T ascertained, moreover, by inquiries of the 
police in the city where his life had been 
passed, that no crime had ever been alleged 
against him, except those acts of violence which 
at last brought him tothe prison. He had fig- 
ured repeatedly in the annals of the criminal 
department as a rowdy, a ruffian, a leader in 
riots and aggravated breaches of the peace, 
but never as a thief, a shoplifter, a burglar, 
or in any other grade of felonious rascality. 
This was encouraging ; and still more so were 
accounts that had reached me of several in- 
stances in which Harding had been known to 
exhibit a sort of rude and reckless generosity, 
not out of keeping with the darker features of 
his character. I felt more and more assured 
that there must be a way of reclaiming him ; 
but I was still foreed to acknowledge that as 
yet I had made little or no substantial progress 
toward the discovery of that way. 

“ At length, however, a fortunate accident 
befriended me. I had conceived the idea, and 
was strongly impressed with its truth, that if 
Harding could be made to feel himself useful, 
a great step would be gained. My theory was, 
that want of self-respect—the failing of a gen- 
erous nature perverted by circumstances—was 
the root of his depravity ; and that if he could 
be induced to believe there was good in him 
eapable of being called into aetion profitable 
to his fellow-men,‘this belief might without 
much difficulty be nurtured so as to bring forth 
abundant fruit. 

“Tt happened one day that he was called in 
to assist, with others, under the direction of 
the engineer, in putting together a new piece 
of machinery ; that is, he and the other con- 
victs, three or four of them, were required to 
lift and place in certain positions various parts 
of the engine, while the constructor adjusted 
them and applied the fastenings. I observed 
that Harding, who had been for some days in 
a remarkable good humor, bestowed much 
attention upon the putting together of the 
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machinery, and seemed to be interested in its 
construction and object, as one who understood 
them. While the others merely did what was 
required of them with careless indifference, his 
eyes closely followed the movements of the 
engineer; and I noticed that when the latter 
two or three times made a trial movement of 
a principal wheel, Harding quickly turned his 
attention to another part of the machine, 
where the effect was to be looked for, showing 
that he comprehended the principle of its 
action. 

“* My plan was quickly formed, and cireum- 
stances took just the turn most favorable to its 
application. There was something wrong in 
the engine, something'had been omitted or mis- 
placed in its construction, and it did not work 
to the satisfaction of the engineer. 
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skillful machinist had been baffled, afforded all | 
that I wanted for his regeneration, as I may | 


eall it. My course with him henceforth was 
clear, though requiring much caution and 
skillful management. 


| 


| 


and develop to full action his feeling of self- | 


respect, perhaps now called into existence, but 


certainly for the first time fostered and rightly | 


guided. By slight occasional allusions to his 
acuteness, made incidentally and as if merely 
suggested by some occurrence of the moment, 
I not only kept alive in his mind the recollec- 


tion of the pleasant feeling he had experienced, | 


but at length induced him to express a wish 
for employment in the machine department, 
for which he had evidently a natural aptitude, 


| and the promptness with which I acceded to 


Repeated | 


trials were made to remedy the defect, what- | 


ever it was, but still the same check occurred 
when the wheels were put in motion. You 
may suppose that I watched Harding more 
vigilantly than I did the machine, and I was 
delighted at perceiving that he seemed to 
be as deeply interested in the matter as the 
professional machinist. His eyes followed 
every movement of the latter, and it was evi- 
dent from the intent expression of his counte- 
nance that everything but the engine and the 
difficulty was forgotten. At length there was 
a flash of the eye—a lighting up of all the 
features—succeeded in a moment by an earnest 
and thoughtful gaze at one part of the engine, 
whence I inferred, and rightly, that Harding 
had conjectured the cause of the failure and 
was seeking to verify his idea. Stepping to 
his side quietly, and looking for a few moments 
at the spot on which his attention was fixed, I 
said, in a kind of abstracted way and rather 
as if thinking aloud than addressing myself 
purposely to him, ‘ What can be the matter 
with thisthing? Can’t you_find it out, Hard- 
ing? I dare say it is some very slight defect 
which could be remedied in ten minutes.’ If 
I had spoken in any other way, it is probable 
that his thoughts would have been recalled to 
our relative positions ; but my remark had so 
easual and matter-of-course an air—conveyed 
so perfectly the idea that I was thinking only 
of the machine, and chimed in so well with 
his own similar pre-occupation—that he con- 
tinued to forget the prison, the governor, and 
his own position as convict ; and he proceeded 
at once to point out what he supposed to be 
the cause of the difficulty. He was right; the 
engineer saw in a moment what was wanted, 
and, again most fortunately for the success of 
my effort, acknowledged the fact with a brief 
but hearty expression of thanks to Harding for 
his discovery. Sir, the key was found to the 
true and better nature of the man. The grati- 
fication he felt at that moment in the con- 
sciousness of having rendered a valuable ser- 
vice, aided no doubt by some uprising of self- 
esteem at his sagacity and success where a 


| 





| 








his wish, aided by an encouraging, half-jocular 
remark upon the certainty of his becoming a 
skillful engineer, put him in precisely the right 


frame of mind for working out all the good | 


which I had hoped and expected. Henceforth 
his progress was rapid and scarcely interrupted. 
You have seen him the foreman of the machine 
department, in which he has introduced sev- 
eral very ingenious and valuable improve- 
ments ; you have seen him grateful, gentle, 
assiduous, and self-respecting; and I have 


| only to add, that when he receives the pardon 


which I have solicited for him, though society 
will gain a useful member, I shall lose my 
most excellent and esteemed assistant.’’ 

Such was the story related to me by the 
humane and judicious governor of a State 
Prison——a man who had sagacity to perceive 
and a heart to feel that even in the most per- 
verted nature there might be a germ of good 
still subsisting, which needed only gentle and 
wise culture to quicken and expand and ulti- 
mately bring forth golden fruit. Let parents 
learn a lesson from this narrative. 


—————» oe 


CoMPLIMENTARY Purases tn Persia —The 
style of the complimentary phrases used in Persia, 
we learn from an account of an interview with 
the governor of Oroomiah. ‘‘ We found the gov- 
ernor occupying a splended mansion, and sur- 
rounded by numerous attendants. He received 
us'with much civility, and apparent kindness ; and 
as we entered the great hall, he beckoned us to 
the upper end to’sit by his side, and then inquired 
after our health in the usual Persian manner. 
* Kaef-uz yokhshee dur? (Is your health good?) 
* Damaghun chakh dur? (Your palate—appetite 
—lusty?) ‘Kaef-uz koek dur? (Are you in 
hale, fat keeping?) And all this so rapidly, that 
we could only reply by an inclination of our heads. 
When he had finished, we inquired after his 
health, to which, while solemnly stroking his 
beard, he replied—* By your auspices’ ‘Only let 
your condition be prosperous, and I am of course 
very well.’ He then reiterated his expressions of 
welcome, saying—‘ Your coming is delectable.’ 
* Your arrival is gladsome.’ ‘Upon my eyes you 
have come.’ ” 
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THE RIGHT MAN. 


WE clip from the New York Tribune the 
following paragraph relative to a prominen; 


| , : - 
I hed bebo Gnesusege | and useful public man, and annex with pleasure 


some further description of his method of 
management : 

Repairs or THE Erie Raitroap.—lt is 
but an act of simple justice to Mr. Minot, Su- 
perintendent of the Erie Railroad, to call the 
attention of the public to the wonderful energy 
and expedition with which the repairs upon 
that road have been completed. That mate- 
rials can be transported, and men got together 
and organized into working parties, so as to 
build such bridges as were washed away in 
the late great flood, on the western division of 
that road, and have the trains passing over it 
again in a period of four days, shows an exec- 
utive ability that would be of immense value 
to an army, if engaged in its service. 

While fully indorsing the favorable opinion 
expressed with regard to Mr. Minot, we be- 
lieve that he could not serve the interest of the 
public in any other way so fully as in his pres- 
ent situation. Others there unquestionably 
are who in some respects equal or perhaps 
surpass him, but the opinion has been frequent- 
ly expressed to us by railraad men fully com- 
petent to judge in the matter, that for general 
fitness and ability in all the qualities necessary 
in a superintendent, he is without an equal. 
Always the friend of those under his control, 
they obey his orders with cheerfulness and 
alacrity, because his orders are his wishes. In 
working the road, he obtains the greatest pos- 
sible amount of service from the cars and loco- 
motives employed. To accomplish this, he 
introduced during his former management of 
the road, a thorough system of classification 
and duplicates, and by this means kept con- 
stantly on hand all the parts necessary for the 
repair of any and every kind of locomotives on 
the road. 

To such perfection was this system carried, 
that"when an engine came to the shop crippled 
by the failure of some important part of its 
machinery, it was again ready for service as 
soon as the defective parts could be removed 
and new ones substituted. It was the wish of 
Mr. Minot to extend this system of duplicates 
as far as practicable to all the machinery and 
structures of the road, including bridges, which, 
according to his views, should be constructed 
in classes, the number of classes being as few 
as possible, and by keeping constantly on hand 
all the parts of a bridge of each class, to be 
ready at all times to meet a sudden demand. 

Whether with the great amount of labor 
and expense consequent upon the depreciated 
condition of nearly everything belonging to the 
Erie Road when he last accepted the superin- 
tendency, he has been able to extend and per- 
fect the system of repairs above referred to, 


we do not know, but from the great dispatch 
with which new bridges were erected over 
swollen streams in the recent case, we infer 
that he has. 
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New Svsscrrpers and renewals for 
the next year are already flowing in 
upon us. Friends, we thank you for 
this ready and cordial support. Those 
who send in their names for either 
Journat for the year 1862 before the 
1st of January, we will send to them, 
gratis, the December number, thus 
giving them thirteen numbers, instead 
of twelve. Subscribers, however, can 
begin at any time; but the first of 
the year, we think, is preferable. 

—_— o> 


Tue ILLusTRATED PHRENOLOG CAL AND Puy- 
BIOLOGICAL ALMANAC FoR 1862, containing, besides the 
usual calendar matter, a great number of portraits of emi- 
nent persons, with their history and character; also, arti- 
cles on health and other interesting topics, will be ready 
on the 10th day of November. Price, by mail, postage 
prepaid by the publishers, 6 cents single, or $1 for twenty- 
five copies. Usual terms to the trade. Orders may be 
sent in atonce. Address Fow.er ano WE113, 308 Broad- 
way, New York. 

= 


Lewis’ Gymwnastics.—Dr. Lewis, of Boston, is 
doing a great and good work for the physical development 
of the American people. His means for effecting this are, 
the publication of a “Journal of Physical Culture” in 
Boston, which explains the importance of training the 
body, and the methods by which it may safely and prop- 
erly be done; and the establishment, not only of a gymna- 
sium for the use and instruction of the citizens of Boston 
and vicinity, but a Norma. Scoot. for the education of 
teachers of gymnastics, and with a competent corps of 
teachers, gives to pupils of both sexes a thorough educa- 
tion in this noble and useful art, giving, at graduation, 
diplomas to all pupils qualified to receive them. On the 
5th day of September last the first commencement exer- 
cises took place at the Institution, on which occasion 
President Felton, of Harvard College, occupied the chair, 
and conferred the diplomas, when Dr. Lewis, Edward 
Quincy, Erq., Rev. Dr. Kirk, Mr. Hagar, and President 
Felton addressed the class and the audience. It was an 
occasion of great interest, and we hail with pleasure this 
great move in the right direction and with the right means. 








Go Correspondents. 


E. W. F.—1. What trait or talent is indicated 
by a brow that overhangs the eyes, when the eyes them- 
selves are not deeply suuk or thrown back from the sur- 
face of the face ? 

Ans. Sometimes the face is very small, as if its develop- 
ment had been arrested, while the brain itself is not extra 
large. In such a case the apparent overhanging of the 
region of the perceptive talent may not exhibit an exces- 
sive development of those organs; but if the brain be of 
fair size and the brow is pushed forward, or the whole 
forehead is overhanging, it indicates intellectual capacity. 
If the lower part only projects, it indicates perception, 
off-hand talent, power to gain knowledge from the exter- 
nal world, to pick up information readily. If the upper 
part is equally prominent, it invicates also ability to rea- 
son, think, plan, and philosophize. 

2. What trait ot character is indicated by very heavy 
lips, accompanied by a mentul temperament, the other 
features being fine, appropriate for that tewperament? 

Ans. The lips may be heavy, or thick and large, while 
the other features are smail and delicate, and, at tbe same 
time, the individual possess a fine-grained mental temper- 
ament—the lips may be large without being coarse. For 
example, suppose that the father has a strong, hardy con- 
stitution, has large teeth and thick lips, and other members 
of the face in harmony, we sometimes find a child resem- 
bling its mother in all its features but its eyes or its nose, 
its mouth or its chin. The mother may be very fine- 
grained while the father is not, and the child inherit the 








fineness of the mother’s temperament, with all her features 
but the mouth, and that apparently coarse mouth may still 
be fine-grained, delicate in its organic quality, though not 
delicate in its form and magnitude. We sometimes find a 
person with all the el ts of fi in feature, in 
grain of skin, in lightness of bone, ete., while the hair is 
wiry, and hard, and coarse, being inherited from one 
parent, while the other qualities resemble those of the 
other parent. 


8. Have L. N. Fowler's Lectures on The Moral Bearing 
of Phrenology yet been published ? 


Ans. They have not yet been published 


4. Does the central or middle line portion of Philopro- 
genitiveness give the love of children, and the outer por- 
tion of the organ the love of the lower animals? 


Ans. We have no evidence that such division exists. 
The lower part of the organ has been supposed to give 
the love of pets and little helpless infants, while the 
higher portion, toward Adhesiveness, gave the tendency 
to love offspring as they approximate to maturity, and 
afterward. 





Spreeial Aotices. 


IMPROVEMENTS made in the machinery for 
manufscturing Gold Pens, and secured to the subscriber 
by Letters Patent, bave enabled bim to overcome the many 
imperfections hitherto unavoidable in their production, 
and also to bring the cost within the reach of all. The 
writing public should know the following facts: 

Constant writing for six months is done cheaper with 
Gold Pens than with Steel ; therefore, it is economy to use 
Gold Pens, 

The Gold Pen remains unchanged by years of continued 
use, while the Steel Pen is ever changing by corrosion and 
wear ; therefore, perfect uniformity of writing is obtained 
only by the use 0} the Gold Pen. : 

The Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the 
Steel Pen must be often condemned and a new one select- 
ed; therefore, in the use of the Gold Pen there is great 
saving of time. 

Gold is capable of receiving any degree of elasticity. so 
that the Gold Pen is exactly adapted to the hand of the 
writer; therefore, the nerves of the hand and arm are not 
injured, as is known to be the case by the use of Steel 
Pens. 

He is now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 
cents to #1, according to s:ze, the average wear of every 
one of which will far outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens.j 

Sold by all dealers in the line throughout the country. 
Wholesale and retail at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, 
where all orders, inclosing cash or post-stamps, will re- 
ceive promt attention, and a pen or i corresponding 
in value, and selected according to description, will im- 
mediately be sent by mail or otherwise, as directed. 

Address, A. Morton, 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 

“ We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one 
of the best and most extensive manufacturers of Gold Pens 
not only in America, but in the world. We use his 8, 
and can assure our readers of their excellence.”"—N. Y. 
Tribune. 

“ We have been in the habit of using these Gold Pens 
for a long time. and bave always found them the best in- 
struments of the kind that have fallen in our way.”— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


Teern, upon Allen’s system, can be ob- 
tained at 22 Bond Street. By this method the teeth, gums 
roof, and rugze of the mouth are so accurately formed as to 
display a perfect prototype of the natural organs, restoring 
the TRUE EXPRESSION of the mouth and original contour 
of the face. 

It is the height of art to conceal art This we do most 
positively, as our numerous patrons can attest. 
A descriptive p hlet may be obt d by addressi 


r 


ay 
Dr. J. Atten & Son, 23 Bond Street, New York. si 


J. Parris, 323 Canal Street, New York, 
manufacturer of Shirts, Bosoms, Wristbands, and Collars, 
is now selling at prices to suit the times: 

Men’s and Boys’ White Shirts, 5v cents; Linen Bosom 
do., 75 cents, $!, $1 25; and superior made, to measure, 
cut by a practical shirt-cutter, and fit guaranteed, six for 
$9, $10 50, and $'2. 

(2 Ladies will find at this Establishment a large stock 
of Bosoms, Collars, and Wristbands, for shirt-making, at 
very low prices. 

Scuoot or Arr For Lantes, 863 Broad- 
way, New York.—Miss 8. E. Future respectfully an- 
nounces that the School of Art for Ladies reopened on 
Monday, September 16, 1861. Thorough instruction given 
in Drawing and Painting from the human figure, natural 
objects, models, etc., by competent artists. Drawing and 
engraving upon wood thoroughly ‘aught. Arrangements 
are being made to enable pupils, a8 soon as qualified, to 
receive a fair remuneration for their labors. Saturday 
classes, for Teachers and pupils attending other school 
during the week. 

Pupils received at any time during the Term. 

Orders received for orawing and engraving upon wood. 
Portraits, Machinery, Architectural Designs, Landscapes, 
Fruits, Flowers, etc., executed in the best manner, upon 
easonable terms. 














OF RIGHT MIND. 





I sHovtp like to know how many people in 
the world have absolutely healthy minds. I 
reckon up my friends and enemies upon my 
fingers, and beginning with my best friend, or 
worst enemy, myself, find one with a twist 
here, one with a soreness there, one with this 
eccentricity, and one with that infirmity. 
Ideal health of body is not possessed by one in 
a million of civilized men, and I almost doubt 
whether there be a man in Europe with an 
absolutely healthy mind. If there be such a 
man, rely upon it he stands at the head of the 
class of social bores. For he must have, to be 
healthy, that abomination of desolation, a well- 
balanced mind, in which, because there is 
everything in equal proportion, there is nothing 
in agreeable excess. Anything like exclusive 
regard for a particular idea upsets the balance ; 
and so it is that to the men whose minds are 
not whole, round, and perfect, we owe all the 
progress of the world. 

There should be fuller recognition than there 
is yet of the set of truths that run from such a 
starting-point. Complete health of body is 
rare, though we know pretty well what to eat, 
drink, and avoid, in the way of corporal nour- 
ishment, and have not much power of inter- 
ference with the growth of our own legs and 
arms. But we commit minds to absolute starv- 
ation; we bend, dwarf, maim, and otherwise 
disfigure or distort the ideas of the young, 
looking at schools too often as if they were 
jelly molds, and the young mind ajelly. The 
result to the mind is very much what it would 
be to the body if we grew infants in molds for 
the improvement of their figures. We do not 
get improvement of the figure, but distortions 
of an unexpected form, and lasting sickness. 
The mind, which every word which reaches it 
affects, is meddled with so easily, so hardly 
understood, the signs of health or sickness in 
it are so undetermined by the multitude, that 
we should fall into the most hopeless confusion 
of wits but for the truth underlying social in- 
tereourse of every sort, that men and women 
are good fellows in the main, and that there is 
an unseen guiding and sustaining hand upon 
the instincts and the strivings of their nature. 

Perkins’ temper is an asthma to his mind ; 
Wilkins’ nervous sensitiveness a tic doloreux ; 
Jones’ eternal talk about himself is an obesity 
of consciousness that retards all the movements 
of his wit ; fidgety Smith has St. Vitus’s dance 
in the brain. A hermit’s cell—perhaps the 
nutshell within which so many things are said 
to lie—would contain all the absolutely sane 
meninthe land. But if this be true, or if any- 
thing like this be true, what becomes of the 
broad line that is drawn between the man in 
the lunatic asylum and the man on ’Change? 
The law declares men lunatics when they are 
dangerous to society, or when they are incapa- 
ble of managing their own affairs. One of 

: [ConTINUED ON LAST PAGE.] 
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Adbertisements, 


ApvertTisementTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure Insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Trerms.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 











Tuote INDEPENDENT. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 
ee GREAT PREMIUM. 43 

WE HAVE CONCLUDED AN ARRANGEMENT by | 

which we now offer to any old subscriber a Premium of a | 
copy of 

WEBSTER’S ABRIDGED DICTIONARY, | 

Counting-House Edition, containing nearly five hundred | 

pages, tor the name of every new subscriber for one year 

} 

| 


sent us with two dollars. The price of the Dictionary 
alone at the book-stores is $150 The beok will be de- | 
livered at our office, or be sent by express, as desired. 
We are happy to say that we shall be able to send or de- | 
liver this premium immediately on receipt of the order, | 
with the money, as the Abridged Edition of Webster can | 
be manufactured much faster than his very large Una- | 
bridged “ Pictorial Quarto.” Every family now receiving | 
The Independ nt should have a copy of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary. The name of one new subscriber sent us with 
$2 will insure the receipt of this invaluable book (Abridged 
Evtition) as a present. Reader, send us your order, 
A GREAT REWARD FOR LITTLE PAINS. 


Any person who will send to the office of THE INDE- 
PENDENT the names of five new subscribers for one 
ear, or one new subscriber for five years, with Ten Dol- 
ars (being two dollars a year for each subserip'ion), will 
receive as a gift a handsome copy of 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 

Pictorial Edition, containing fifteen hundred engraved []- 
lustrations. 

This is the best edition of the best Dictionary of the En- 
giish language. Its price at the book-stores is «ix dollars 
and a haif. Every farmer should have a copy in his 
house, every merchant in bi« store, every lawyer in his 
office, every minister in hos study. Nobody can afford to 
be without Webster's Dictionary. Ask five of your friends 
to subseribe for THE INDEPENDENT for one year, or 
one friend to subscrive for five years, and you will receive 
this beautiful volume as a free gift. 

THE INDEPENDENT. 

er ~WIDES" CIRCULATING WEEKLY RELIG- 

IOUS NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD gg 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 
ELIZAKETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
MRS. HARRIET BEECUER STOWE. 

GRACE GREENWOOD. 
EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
HORACE GREELEY. 
WILLIAM M EVARTS. 
REV. STEPHEN H. TYNG, D.D. 
WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER. 
REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 
REV. GEORGE B, CHEEVER, D.D. 
REV. ROBERT M HATFIELD. 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 
JOHN BIGELOW. 
WILLIAM PAGE, Artist. 
The contributions of these writers, together with the 
SERMONS 
or 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
which are published exclusively in The Independent, 
make an attractive, instructive, and valuable newspaper, 
unsurpassed by any other in the country. 

Teams—Two Dollars a Year. 
All money sent in registered letters may be considered 
at our risk. 
Specimen numbers sent gratis. Address 
JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, 
Publisher of The Independent, 
No. 5 Beekman Street, New York. 
FOR SALE BY NEWS AGENTS. 











Now witnrn REAcH oF ALL. 


gover ds)R Ke pe 


gO =2 


ATED. 
CELEB YN | SELESS 


SEWING {AGHINES, 


FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Agencies in all the principal Cities and Towns in the 
. United States. 


The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company are 
now manufacturing, and have on exhibition at their dif- 
ferent salesrooms, machines making the Shuttle or Lock- 
Stitch, of the same patterns and at the same prices as their 
celebrated Grover & Baker Stitch Machines, thus affording 
the public the advantage of comparing the stitenes of the 
two leading machines and exercising their own jadgment 
as to their respective merits. This is the only company 
that manufactures both kinds of machines, and therefore 
the only one that can offer this privilege to the purchaser. 








A NEW LOOAL STORY. 


NOW READY 

- IN THE 

New York WEEKLY, 
(The best Story and Sketch Paper published,) 
ENTITLED 
“THE DEFRAUDED HEIRESS;” 
Or, Toe “ Stepmoruer’s Prior.” 
By Jas. Reynoups, author of “ The Stolen Bride,” “Long 
Hank,” aad “ Hermit of the Ottawa.” 

e In “ The Stolen Bride,” and “ Long Hank,” and “ Her- 
mit of the Ottawa,” Mr. Reynolds gave evidence of great 
vigor and power, and stamped himself as a romancer of 
no mean reputation; but in giving to the world “ Tne De- 
frauded Heiress,” he has placed himself in the front rank 
of the great writers of the day. 

It is a story of life in a great city, founded on fact, and 
in it are brought to view all the lights and shades of so- 
ciety. Most people have but an imperfect idea of the 
snares and pirfalls set to trap the unwary, not only in low 
life among the hovels of the poor, but among the wealthy 
and powerful and apparently respectable. 

We think we may safely say that 

THE DEFRAUDED HEIRESS 
is the most powerful'y-written romance which has beea 
placed before the public for many years. 

G2 Do not fail to read the opening chapters. 

The NEW YORK WEEKLY is sold by ail respectable 
News Agents in the United States. The price is rour 
oznTs, but in some cases, where Agents have to pay extra 
freight or postage, a higher price is necessarily charged. 
When there is a News Agent in the town, we desire our 
friends to get the WELKLY throvgh him. We do not 
wish to mail the paper, except to places where there is no 
other means of getting it. When sent by mail, t.e price 
will invariably be #2 a year, in advance. Subscriptions 
taken for three months. Two copies will be sent for a 
year for $3, four copies for $6, eight copies for $12. Post- 
masters and others who get up clubs of ten, and send us 
$15 at one time, will be entitled to an extra copy for their 
trouble. The bills of all solvent banks will be taken at 
par for subscriptions. Canada subscribers must send 
twenty-six cents extra with every subscription, to pre-pay 


the American postage. 
STREET & SMITH, 


Editors and Proprietors. 
11 Frankfort Street, New York. 1t 








NEW 
Exxcrro-Gatvanic Batrerrss, 


CELEBRATED FOR THE CURING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND SIMILAR DISEASES, 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION. 

Puroes, $10, $12, $15, or $20. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 





808 Broadway, New York. 


Sent by First Mai) to any Post-Office. 

(‘ue New Inuusrrarep typro- 
PATHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA contains a complete History 
of Medicine, from the earliest period down to the present 
time, covering every mode of treatment ever practiced, 
including all varieties of BATHING, and uses of Water 
by different Nations. Price $3 00. 





Use tue ApsustaB_Ee Street Pen 


—For a full description of which see next month’s JouRNAL 
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Vanity Farr. 
VANITY FAIR. VANITY FAIR. 


With No. 80 VANITY FAIR commenced its Fourth 
Volume. 

The success of this periodical has demonstrated the fact 
that a first-class 

HUMOROUS ORIGINAL PAPER 
ean be sustained in this country. 

Vanity Farr is the only paper in which the letters of 
ARTEMUS WARD appear, bemg written expressly for it, 
and appropriately illustrated by HENRY L. STEPHENS, 
whose extraordinary talent for caricature has stamped 
him as the 

LEADING COMIC ARTIST OF AMERICA. 

An extensive corps of contributors, comprising many of 
the Leaptne Names in the literature of this country, with 
the TaLentep Artists that have hitherto graced our 
pages, will still be found in 

VANITY FAIR, 
while no effort or expense will be snared by the Publisher 
to gather around him all of the available talevt in every 
department that may be found in the whole country. 
e@ beg leave to call particular attention to the fact, 


that as 
EVERY ARTICLE, 
EVERY ENGRAVING, 
AND EVERY JOKE, 
is prepared expressly for us and paid for, Vanrry Farr is 
the only 
ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATED HUMOROUS PAPER 
IN AMERICA. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





One Copy one year Postage unpaid $2 50 
- = * pad 800 
Two Copies “ (toone address)... “ < 5 00 
Five Copies * “ « “ unpaid 10 00 
. And Worcester’s . 
One Copy { Quarto Dictionary ? unpaid 6 00 
BOUND VOLUMES. 

Single Volume ........ aRigneeece veces Postage paid $2 00 
Three Volumes (1, 2, and 8)........... » “« 5 00 
ra - (to California) ........ S “« 600 


(and Copy of Paper one year—books 
prepaid only)...............+++ 
(and Copy of Paper to California— 
books prepaid only)............ 8 
Remittances must be made in Gold, New York or East- 
ern Currency, or other Currency at New York par. 
Seal all letters securely, and address plainly to 
LOUIS H. STEPHENS, 
Publisher for Proprictors, 
No. 100 Nassau Street, New York. 


“ “ 


GutT?rTaA-PERCHA 
CEMENT ROOFING. 
JOHNS & CROSLEY, 


THE 
CHEAPEST and 
most DURABLE 
ROOFLNG in use. 
Free and Water- 
Proor. Applied 
te» New and Old 
Roofs of all kivds, 
and sent wt all 
parts of the coun- 
try, with full direc- 
tions for use Send for a Circular. 


TIN and other METAL ROOFS coated with GUTTA- 
PERCHA CEMENT; and LEAKY ROOFS of all kinds 
repaired, an‘) warranted perfectly water-tight, at a trifling 
expense. 


SoLe MANUFACTURERS, 


73 WILLIAM STREET, 
CORNER LIBERTY 8T., 
NEW YORK. 


JOHNS & CROSLEY'S 
AMERICAN CEMENT GLUE, 
For Cementing Wood, Leather, Glass, Ivory, Porcelain, 
China, etc., ete. The only article of the kind ever pro- 
duced which is not affected by water. 
WHotrsaLe WAREHOUSE: 
78 WILLIAM STREET, CORNER LIBERTY 8T. 
Baker, Surra & Co., “oLE Pro- 
prietors and Manafacturers of BAKER’S SiMPLIFIED 
APPARATUS, for Warming and Ventilating Private 
Dwellings, ete., by Low Pressure Steam. 
Descriptive Pamphlets furnished gratuitously on 
application. 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING AND 
REPAIRING. 
Only Manufactory and Office—Nos. 180 and 182 CENTRE 
STREET, New York. 








Persons at a distance wishing to procure any book 
advertised in our Journats, by remitting us the amount 
of the price of the book in money or postage stamps, will 
have it promptly forwarded by mail, free of postage. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 
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SEADY ROOFING, AT HALF THE PRICE OF TIN. 


WILL LAST TWICE AS LONG. 


Requires only to be nailed down. HEAVIEST WOVEN MATERIAL EVER USED FOR ROOFING. Put upon 
rolls and shipped to all parts of the country. 


(= Samples sen. by Express, or a small piece for two stamps by mail. 


GUTTA 


ERCHA ROOFING COMPANY, 


23 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 





G@AY’S PATENT 
MARBLEIZED 


Gutta Percna ROOFING, 


Warranted Pure Gutta Percha and India Rubber, 
No Coal Tor. 
FORBES & WILLIS, 
73 South Street, and 1302 Broadway. 
Central Office—510 Broa. way, opposite St. Nicholas. 
Send for Circular. 

MARBLEIZED ROOFING—FIXED PRICES. 
Heavy Percha Duck Roofing............ 6 cents per foot. 
Double Felt Marbled do. ........... 4 cents per foot. 
Tin Roofs Cemented and Marbled....... 1¢ cents per foot. 

Country merchants supplied at re ‘uced pricvs. 

Greorer L. Cannon, DEALER IN 
HOT AIR FURNACES, PortasLte Heaters, WATER 
anp SteaM Heating Apparatus, Kitrowen anpD Laun- 
pry Rane@rs, Rectsters, VENTILATORS ETO. REPAIRS 
ror THE RaprowaM RANGES AND Furnaces. No. 54 East 
13Tn Srrext, BETWEEN BroaDWaY aND UNIVERSITY 
Prace, New York. 


FOWLER AND WELLS’ JOURNALS. 


Enlarged and Improved. Price net Increased. 








Postmasters, Clergymen, Teachers, and others are re- 
quested to act as Agents and get Clubs for our Journals: 


THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 


A GUIDE TO HEALTH. 
These Journals commence New Volumes with July, 
and have been enlarged, giving now in each 


24 Pages Monthly, instead of 16. 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 


Single copy, monthly, one year.............. --$1 00 
Ten copies, to separate addresses, if desired......... 5 0) 


Any person sending Five Dollars for ten copies will be 
entitled to an extra copy gratis, Add six cents a year 
for each subscriber in the British Provinces to puy post- 
age. Specimens sent free. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
80S Broadway, New York. 


Agents wanted everywhere, to sell our publications. 
Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular. 


Use THE ADJUSTARLE STEEL PEN 
—Fora full description of which see next month’s JouRNAL. 
A New Edition of 
How to Get a Patent. 

This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 


has undergone a thorough revision, and con- 
tains the 


New Patent Law Entire, 


in which many important changes have been 
made. 
Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps. 
FowLer Anp WELLs, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


By mail, 30 cents. 
Our Farm or Four Acrss, 


AND THE 
MONEY WE MADE BY IT. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 




















A New Book By !)rs, JACKSON 
and TRALL —Containing excellent stgel engraved Like- 
nesses of these well-known writers. In one volume of 
600 pp. octavo, half-Turkey binding. 

“PATHOLOGY OF THE REPRODUCTIVE OR 
GANS,” by Dr. R. T. Trall, and“ THE SEXUAL OR* 
GANISM AND ITS HEALTHFUL MANAGEMENT,” 
by James C. Jackson, M.D. Send for circular containing 
synopsis of conten's. Address, 


B. LEVERETT EMERSON, Publisher, 
No. 112 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Boynron’s Improvep SELF 
Clearing, Self-Paci ing, Gas-Tight Ventilating FURNACE. 
Four sizes, Nos. 8, 9, 10. 11. Patented August 22, 1854, 
Adapted to all classes of Public and Private Buildings. 

The above Furnace has now been thoroughly tested for 
tbe last five years in nearly all parts of the United States 
and British Provinces, and 1s now admitted to be unrival- 
ed in point of power, durability, economy, simplicity, and 
ali those qualities so essential in a Hot Air Furnace. 

The provision made in this Furnace for the self-clearing 
of the radiator, and the self-pack'ng of the joints, are two 
very strong points i» its favor above every other furnace 
in the market. Another very important feature of this 
Furnace is found in the small number of joints, their po- 
sition, and the manner of their construction. By referring 
to the above cut, it will be seen the only joints are those 
where the radiator connects with the body, and the body 
wih the pot, and these are so far below the top of the ra- 
diator as to be free from pressure. These joints are pack- 
ed inside and out. and are made perfectly gas-tight. The 
form of these castings is such, that they are not in the 
least liable to crack, and they are made thicker than any 
furnace in the market. It is also very low, which is an- 
other great recommendation for it, especially when set in 
low ceilars. 

This Furnece is well adapted to the use of Bituminous 
Coal, and bas been sueccessfuliy introduced at the West 
the past three years. We are prepared to fill orders for 
them at short notice. 

RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
260 Canal-st., a few doors east of Broadway, New York. 
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THe PHreno.oeioar Bust, 
designed especially for Learners; showing 
the exact location of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which will enable 
every one to study the science without an 
instructor. Jt may be packed and sent with 
safety by express, or as freight (not by mail) 
to any part of the world. Price, including 


box {or packing. only $1 25. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


“ This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the age. 
A cast made of plaster of Paris, the size of the human head. 
on which the exact location of each of the Phrenological 
— is represented, fully developed,w)th all the divisions 
and classifications. Those who can not obtain the services 
of a ermer ee may learn, in a very short time, from this 
model head, the whole science of Pnrenology, so far as the 
ocations of the Organs are concerned.”—WN. Y. Daily Sun. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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Reporters’ Poonoerapuic Books. 


Hon. T. H. Bewron said, “ Had Paonoomarny been known 40 years 
ago, it would have SAVED ME 20 YEARS HARD LABOR.’”’ 
The Reporter’s Manual, to follow the Phon, Teacher 60 
Manual of Phonegraphy. Exere’sinterpag’d. Pitman 60 
Reporter’s congeaien Guide to Verbatim Report’g 1 00 
Phonographic Teacher. A Treatise on Teach’g Phon. 1 00 
History of Shorthand in the Reporting Style ........ 
Phonographic Reader. Companion to Phono-Manual 25 
New Manners Book. Corresponding style.......... 5 
Phonographic Teacher for Beginners. By Webster. 45 
American Manual of Phonography. By Longley... 50 
Phonographic Copy Book, with Morocco Covers.... 50 
Blank Copy Book, Ruled, without Cover............ 0 
The American Phonetic Dictionary. By Smalley... 4 00 
The Book of Psalms in Reporting Biyle. By Pitman 1 00 

The above books will be sent, prepaid, by return of the 
First Matt, on receipt of price. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


$5 Savep.—$1 27 Procurss 
Post-parp Sussorrpers. Patent Press and Book for 
copying business letters instantly and perfecuy. 
holesale Agents and Canvassers wanted. 
For particulars, address, with stamp, 


6t* J. H. ATWATER, Providence, R. 1. 








Ost THe ApsustTaBLE STEEL PEN 
—For a full descrip ‘ion of which see next month's JovgNAL. 
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A RemarkKasiEe Book. 
Hints Towarp Puysicoat Perrection; or, The Philoso- 
hy of Humau Beauty: showing How to Acquire and 
tain Bodily Symme'ry, Health, and Vigor, Secure 

Long Life, and Avoid the [nfirmities and Deformities of 

Age. By D H. Jacques. 

This is an originai and deeply interesting work, replete 
with wonderful facts and important deductions, and pre- 
senting many novel applications of the highest truths of 
Physiology, Hygiene, Mental Sc’ence, and Esthetics to 
Human Physical Improvement. Our author is no quack, 
but an earnest and sincere disciple of Scieuce, and it is in 
the light of a rational Philosophy, and not in a spirit 
of charlatanism, that he here shows us how the phys- 
ical regeneration of the race may be brought about—bow 
man may become strong, active, eflicient—in a word, 
manly ; how woman may rejoice in the tulloess of health 
and freshness, and adorn herself with ail the charms which 
properly belong to her sex; and bow the child, well-born 
and well-matured, may grow up into the ripened veauty 
of perfect manhood or womanheod. Everybody should 
read the book, for everybody is (or should be) deeply in- 
terested in the momentous topics so boldly and at the same 
time so chastely and delicately discussed in it; but, while 
it commends itself to all, it has especial claims upon the 
attention of woman, whether maiden, or wife and mother. 

Illustrated with more than twenty plates, and numerous 
wood cuts 

A new edition is now ready. Price $1. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





A Dozren Reasons 


WHY EVERYBODY SHOULD READ THE 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 

1. Because it teaches you how to recover Health, 

Because it teaches you bow to avoid Disease. 

Because it unfolds the true science of Human Life. 

It explains the Laws and Conditions of Health. 

It enables you to dispense with all Drug Medicines. 

It evables you in m \st cases to be your own Poysician. 

Its doctrines promote Temperance in all things 

It tends to the correction of all Injurious habits. 

1 s influence in society is in all respects Reformatory, 
1”, Its teachings beuefit everybody and iajare no one. 
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[coNTINUVED EROM PAGE 117.) 
these conditions lunatics share with the crim- 
inals, who are all persons of diseased mind, 
although not the less righteously punishable 
for their offenses. To the other class how 


many of our friends belong! Whatrash specu- | 


lation, indisereet and unjust quarrels, stupid 
prejudices, and idiotic credulity cause men to 
bring their worldly state to ruin is not to be 
learnt only in the Bankruptcy Court. 


We would not, of course, convert the jail | 


into a lunatic asylum. There can be nothing 
wholesomer than the determination to push 
human responsibility to the utmost. With the 
unsound bit in the mind, there is commonly 
more than enough of serviceable reason to con- 
trol a pet excess within the bounds of common 
justice and morality. When, as happened 
lately, a soldier of marked eccentricity spends 
a night in cutting the throats of his wife and 
six children whom he loves, and prepares also 
to blow up the fort in which he is stationed, a 
just pity recognizes the plea of insanity. But 
when, as also happened lately, a schoolmaster 
with a perverted sense of duty flogs a boy to 
death, though we may understand the twist 
of his mind, we condemn him tothe uttermost. 
The law, in fact, admits already too often the 
plea of insanity, or unsoundness of mind, in 
bar of responsibility. The obvious rarity of a 
sound body, which is so much easier of acqui- 
sition than a sound mind, is enough to suggest 
to us how constantly and universally more or 
less unsoundness of mind must live subject to 
full responsibility. There is ng line of deinark- 
ation between sane and insane, the healthy 
and the sickly hues of mind shade one into the 
other by the most imperceptible gradation of 
tint. But there is to be drawn somewhere an 
arbitrary line, and we believe the number to 
be very small of those whom such a line can 
safely or wisely put on the side of the irrespon- 
sible. Men with a tendency to go wrong in 
any particular direction, are not to be kept 
within bounds by removal of the common 
restrainis of society. 

When we accept fairly this doctrine, we get 
rid of one bar to the improvement of a danger- 
ous class of sick minds, in the terror with 
which people still regard insanity. And yet 
insanity is but the Latin term for “ want of 
health” of mind. This is a terror left from 
the old days of whips, chains, cells, and straw 
pallets. There is an extreme insanity of mind 
dependent upon well-marked bodily diseases 
altering the condition of the brain, with which 
the physician now knows how to deal. But 
minor differences in the health and constitution 
of the brain, to be recognized only by their 
effect on the workings of the intellect or tem- 
per, are innumerable. In their first arising, 
they are influenced by a wholesome treatment, 
physical and mental, to a most remarkable 
degree, and so it is that the first movements of 
the minds of children may be regulated to their 








| both in kind and intensity.” 
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life-long advantage, in a quiet, wisely-ordered 
home. Prejudices, everybody knows, may be 
removed easily when they are but a few 
months old, hardly, or not at all, when of long 
standing. As of prejudices. so of all mental 
unsoundness. Of cases of insanity brought 
into the York Retreat, the recoveries were four 
to one from attacks not more than three 
months old, but only one in four from attacks 


| older than a twelvemonth. 


Until we have bridged over with a little 
better knowledge and some honest admissions 
the gulf now Set between insanity and sanity 
of mind, the repuguance to whatever looks like 
an admission even of a possible insanity will 
keep a vast number of diseased minds out of 
asylums during those earlier stages of infirm- 
ity in which they are to a considerable extent 
open to remedy. Moreover, as it was urged at 
the last meeting of the Social Science Associ- 
ation by one of the best practical authorities 
upon this topic, Mr. Samuel Gaskell, now 
Commissioner in Lunacy, most insufficient 
means of help are offered to the laboring and 
middle classes when attacked or threaiened 
with disease of the mind. The law has already 
done much for the insane pauper, but in En- 
gland and Wales for those who are not 


paupers, there is lamentable want of proper | 
Mr. Gaskell | 


means of care and treatment. 
believes that for the support of such asylums 
adequate funds could be derived from the 
patients, if the land and buildings were once 
furnished by the public, and there are few 


| ways in which expenditure would lead to as 


much return of public good. 

But Mr. Gaskell urges also that view of the 
case on which we are now more particularly 
dwelling, when he reminds us “‘ that diseases 
of the mind, as well as diseases of the body, 
assume an infinite variety of forms, varying 
He thinks it un- 
wise that “‘the same certificates, orders, re- 
turns, restrictive regulations, and penalties are 
applicable to all patients, whether affected 
merely by the slightest aberration, or suffering 
from total loss of mental power and self-con- 
trol.” 

“ How marked a difference,” he says, “ is 
here observable in respect to bodily complaints, 
for which we have hospitals both general and 
special, dispensaries for milder cases, as well 
as convalescent and sea-side houses. And 
why, it may with good reason be asked, have 
we not asylums adapted to the slightest as 
well as the most severe form of disease ?” 


The particular suggestion made by Mr. 
Gaskell is for the legal sanctioning of a sort of 
asylum in which, under wise medical super- 
vision, and with quiet oversight, care might 
be had of slight affections, or the slight begin- 
nings of disease, that neglect only, or misman- 
agement, would cause to be severe. This 
should be a recognized asylum, lying outside 
the operation of the present lunacy laws, and 
use might.be made of it as a sort of probation- 
ary house for insane patients, discharged as 
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cured from asylums of the present sort. In 
such a house assurance might be had that the 
discharged patients are reasonably safe against 
those relapses which are now perpetually 
bringing them to the bar of our courts for wild, 
distressing crimes. There are a thousand sui- 
cides among us every year, of which the greater 
number come of an uncontrollable diseased 
impulse. 

There never will be room for all who re- 
quire treatment. Perverse temper, wrong- 
headed action, undue distress over trifles, and 
almost uncontrollable impulses to do this or 
that wild thing, never can, to their full extent, 
be practically recognized as what they are. 
It is. on the whole, quite right and necessary 
to consider them as points of character to 
which a full responsibility attaches. We only 
urge, in aid of Mr. Gaskell’s argument, a con- 
sideration that should soften very greatly our 
impression of the difference between soundness 
and unsoundness of mind. If houses of volun- 
tary retirement, under any sense of infirmity 
or trial of mind, are to be established, let us 
have with them, we say, a fair sense of the 
fact that in variety and extent mental disorder 
is like bodily disorder, and that there is a wide 
range of mental as of bodily affection very far 
short of mutilation, nay, that there are whole 
pieces of mind that many a man contrives to 
do without, as he might do without an arm or 
| an eye, or both his eyes. Let men feel that 
| there is a common lot to them all in mental 
as in bodily affliction, and let nobody suppose 
that, although like people in hospital he also 
is liable to his headaches and sicknesses, his 
mind never feels any of the infirmity over 
which science and humanity keep watch in 
lunatic asylums. We must not only dismiss 
the strait waistcoats and the chains, but also 
much of the old vague horror of insanity. In 
this, as in other matters, there is to be estab- 
lished a yet closer sense of fellowship among 
men than was recognized in the old days that 
are gone. Who knows? We may live to see 
a Committee of Physicians managing a Sulky 
Club, a physician taking out his license for an 
Hotel of the Thousand Passions, and the best 
half of the town may spend its holiday under 
the doctor in a School for Scandal. 


The extent of the old error is suggesied by 
the phrase left to us for insanity, that it is a 
man’s being “out of his mind,” or “ beside 
himself.” Heand his mind are, of course, not 
parted, but his mind is out of some part of its 
health, and, as was said at starting, I should 
like to know how many people in the world 
have absolutely healthy minds. 

Again, however, let it be urged that this 
view of the general condition of men’s brains 
Coutracts instead of extending the bounds 
within which pleas of insanity are justifiable 
in bar of criminal responsibility. No man 
would commit a willful crime being right- 
minded ; and as long as a man is wrong- 
minded he is best warned into self-restraint by 
certainty of penalty for hurt inflicted on his 
neighbors. Let the pleas of infirmity be met 
by the general persuasion that we are all more 
or less infirm, and let us abide by the whole- 
some maxim of law, that every offender must 
| be answerable for a crime of which he has 

sense enough to know that he committed it. 
| To knock out a man’s brains under the real 
belief that one is breaking a glass bottle, is, 
| for example, the only kind of insanity that 
should protect homicide from punishment.— 
All the Year Round. 
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